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WELL, here's a terrifying situa- 
tion for a little chap to be in. 
Our hearts go out to him in his 
fear, for somehow he symbolises 
how so many of us have often felt. 

Fear, of course, needs understand- 
ing. Imagine a man with no fear of 
fire, no fear of falling, no fear of 
danger, no fear of God, no fear of 
man. Such a person wonldnt be 
a hero, he'd be mentally deficient. 

Sometimes the absence of fear is 
merely the result of ignorance. I 
mean, some of us might conceivably 
move about every part of an atomic 
plant without so much as a trace of 
alarm. No thought of danger might 
enter our heads, whereas a trained 
scientist in similar circumstances 
would blanch with fear. Would that 
mean that we were heroes and he 
was a coward? Not at all! It would 
simply mean that we were ignorant 
of the dangers. 

So, then, courage is not merely 
the absence of fear; it is the con- 
trol of it. 

Mary Mowatt was for long the 



HELP! HELP! 
SOMEBODY! 



Matron of St Peter's Hospital, 
Stepney. During the London air 
raids there were patients on the top 
floor of the hospital, and when the 
guns boomed and the bombs fell 
their distress was pitiful to behold. 
Then in would come the matron, 
composed and calm as she moved 
from bed to bed stealing away the 
terror of her patients. Her courage 
became a byword. Yet when the 
war was over Mary Mowatt sur- 
prised one of her former patients 
by saying: "I was such a coward. 
When the raids began my whole 
system seemed to collapse. I Just 
stood up and said, 'O God, You must 
do it. I am terrified, but You can 
save my poor patients in the top- 
floor wards. Help them, Lord, I 
cannot.' " 

In the strength of that prayer the 
matron controlled her fears. 

As Ethel Alder wrote: 

Courage is fear that has said its 
prayers 
And left the outcome to God: 
That has seen in the gloom of life's 

altar stairs 
The vision of One who both loves 
and cares 
For those who have felt the rod. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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AS one of the outstanding person- 
alities of his day, William Booth 
was always in the public eye, his 
every important utterance being re- 
ported by the press. Any special 
happening affecting him, or any acci- 
dent, however trivial, he might have 
would set the world talking, and 
there would be the utmost concern 
for his well-being and safety. 

Little wonder then that this 
young private secretary would at 
times be overwhelmed with the 
realization of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon him while conducting his 
General — at eighty-odd years and 
with rapidly-failing sight — from 
city to city, and, indeed from coun- 
try to country, with the many pos- 
sibilities of his being stricken by 
illness or becoming the victim of 
some misfortune. 

Motor Campaign 

Sometimes there was unnecessary 
anxiety. I recall one such incident 
which took place during a visit to 
Cardiff. It was the concluding meet- 
ing of the General's last motor cam- 
paign. In the large audience that 
had gathered to see and hear the 
"Grand Old Man" were a number 
of agitators and hecklers. The Army 
at this time was being subjected to 
rather severe criticism for giving 
temporary work at merely nominal 
rates to men who were penniless 
and starving. So there were inter- 
ruptions, shouts and challenges as 
the General talked, until finally, 
amidst great commotion, the mal- 
contents were ejected from the hall. 
The Lord Mayor of the city had 
invited the General to stay that 
night at the Mansion House, where 
guests of the council were usually 
entertained. This beautiful home 
contained a large number of bed- 
rooms and we were allotted two of 
the best. Having knelt together to 
thank God for His goodness and ask 
for His blessing and protection, we 
settled down with every prospect 
of undisturbed rest. 

I slept soundly and heavily until 
about two in the morning, when I 
awoke with a fright. Bang! bang! 
bang! Where did the noise come 
from? What had happened? Was the 
Mansion House on fire? Had bur- 
glars broken in? Many such 
thoughts flashed through my mind. 
Bang! bang! bang! The noise con- 
tinued. An awful sense oi my re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the 
General came over me. 

What could it be? My mind flashed 
back to the previous night's meeting. 

Page Two 




THE FOUNDER AS A 
TELLER OF STORIES 

The disturbers may have organized 
an attack upon the General and de- 
cided to force themselves upon him 
at his billet! What should I do? I 
knew nothing of the building. The 
caretaker and his wife were in a 
room in the attic. I must find them 
at all costs. 

Bang! bang! bang! — louder. I 
slipped into the General's room. Yes, 
he was all right — awake it was 
true, and concerned, but not unduly 
perturbed. 

I went from door to door, tapping 
and calling. No answer. I continued 
my search. Still no answer — until 
at last a distant, feeble voice re- 
sponded, "Hullo! Who's there?" 
Breathlessly I answered, "There's 
an awful banging at the front door 

— a raid, a fire, or something! Come 
quickly! I can't leave the General 

— I must stay with him whatever 
happens." 

"All right!" the voice answered. 

Bang! bang! bang! The doors 
would surely soon give way! What 
an eternity that caretaker seemed 
to take in putting on his trousers! 
Ah! Armed with a big stick, he 
came down the stairs and went to 
the door. 

Bolts Pulled 

Clang! clang! sounded the heavy 
bolts as he pulled them back. 

The door swung open and — 
imagine our astonishment — who 
should be there but a burly police- 
man exclaiming with gruff voice, 
"Here, wake up! Don't you know 
your side gate is left wide open!" 

How the General chuckled when 
he heard of the cause of the disturb- 
ance! 

I was for ever being pestered by 
autograph hunters to obtain for 
them the Founder's signature. If I 
chose the right moment I usually 
found the General willing to meet 




In the "War Cry" files was discovered this 

photograph, one of the very last to be 

taken of William Booth. 

the request, mainly, I think, because 
it was an opportunity of getting in 
a message or exhortation of some 
kind or other. 

He made it a rule never to write 
the same thing twice, and I believe 
that each autograph I obtained had 
above it a different, but striking, 
message. 

On one occasion, when we were 
being entertained by Sir William 
Whitla — a noted medical specialist 
— in Belfast, a very fine autograph 
book was handed to me. Looking 
through it, I saw many famous sig- 
natures, among them that of the 
American humorist, Mark Twain, 
who had written: "Habit is habit, 
and cannot be thrown out of the 
window, but must be coaxed down- 
stairs a step at a time." 

The Founder was fond of poetry 
and frequently tested his memory 
by repeating to me well-known 
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poems, like "Gray's Elegy," and 
some of his favourite hymns, such 
as "Now I have found the ground 
wherein sure my soul's anchor may 
remain." 

Invariably I found the General to 
be very companionable. Frequently 
while I attended to his needs he 
would tell me stories connected 
with his early days and the begin- 
nings of the Army. These were 
partly for my edification and en- 
couragement, but also, I think, for 
his own enjoyment, for he revelled 
in the memories of old battle- 
grounds and early-day victories. He 
would relate tales of Mile End 
Waste, of the old Dancing Hall, of 
the "Penny Gaff" in Limehouse, of 
the covered Skittle Alley in White- 
chapel, and of the wooden shed 
wedged between stables and pig- 
sties in Poplar, all of which were 
used for meetings in the days of the 
Christian Mission. 

Pretty Story 

His wife Catherine, the Army 
Mother, he always recalled with 
tender affection. A pretty story, 
illustrating his human side, he re- 
lated while he was dressing. It was 
during a season when there was a 
plague of wasps, and the General, 
being worried by them, told me 
that, during his courting of Mrs. 
Booth, he was one day at her home 
engaged in a confidential chat with 
her mother, when he heard a cry 
of "William! William!" from his be- 
loved, who was in the garden. He 
rushed out and found that she had 
been stung by a wasp! He went on 
to say how delighted he was to hear 
her call him "William" for the first 
time, and how thrilled to know that 
she had called for him and not for 
her mother. 

"Conceit, you see," observed the 
General dryly. 

When he was tired, however, con- 
versation was beyond him. Particu- 
larly was this the case during his 
last motor campaigns which were 
a strain upon his staff, and how 
much more upon the central figure, 
then over eighty, the cynosure of 
all eyes from morning till night and 
the speaker at every stopping place. 



Many Billets 



MORE PRIZE-WINNING POEMS 
WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK 



Not the least trying aspect of these 
campaigns was the fact that the 
General had three different billets 
every twenty-four hours — one for 
lunch, one for tea, and one for bed 
and breakfast — and most of his 
hosts were eager to engage the 
weary old man in conversation. 

Once, I remember, he was too 
exhausted to make any response 
whatever. It was at a well-appointed 
home in the North. Two daughters 
had been left to entertain us. They 
were typical women of the world 
and knew little of The Salvation 
Army. The four of us were seated 
at the table having lunch; the two 
ladies were striving to be as graci- 
ous as possible, but the General was 
too tired to converse. He sat drink- 
ing tea and eating toast without the 
least response to the observations 
of his hostesses. 

The situation was embarrassing. I 
tried to help as best I could, but the 
attention of the ladies was upon 
(Concluded on next page) 

The War Cry 
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THE RETURNED GIFT 
OF 
LIFE 



-THE MOUNTAIN 
SPEAKS OF 
ETERNAL HOPE 
AND SALVA- 
TION TO BE 
FOUND IN THE 
LORD JESUS 
CHRIST 



I AM thrilled to take part on this 
wonderful occasion. Where could 
we find such a cathedral as this in 
which to worship? Where a ceiling, 
such as the blue sky above us, 
where radiance such as this brilliant 
sunshine? Where could we find ar- 
chitecture such as the mountains 
surrounding us, or a carpet so soft 
as the grass beneath our feet? 

As we stand amidst the creation 
of God, we must say with the Psal- 
mist, "Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God." 

This morning we are met to re- 
member William Booth, and it is 
an honour to think we are to name 
a mountain after this great man. 



An Audacity 



The thought has crossed my mind 
that it is an audacity to give a name 
to God's creation. This mountain is 
virgin soil. I doubt if it has ever 
been climbed. Do you not think that 
by naming virgin soil we belittle it? 
Alongside this thought comes an- 
other — God has given us the uni- 
verse. He said, "Replenish the earth 
— walk over it, receive its fruit 
and conquer it." And so today we 
are giving it back to Him. We are 
naming the mountain, but we are 
also dedicating it. Giving it back. 

Many will come to look and ad- 
mire and picnic in the shadow of 
this mountain. But I am thinking 
just now of another mountain. In 
the Old Testament a man climbed 
a mountain with sorrow In his 
heart. He reached the heights, and 
beside him was a young boy, and 
as the man climbed he knew that 
very soon the pride of his heart, the 
joy of his life would be no more, 
because he was climbing that moun- 
tain to give his own child back to 
God. Mount Moriah is the mountain 
where we could say that sorrow 
climbed. At the point where Abra- 




ham was about to strike his son 
and offer him to God, the divine 
voice came and stayed his hand. 
And so he climbed down the moun- 
tain with God's restored gift. He 
had given to God and God had 
given back. 

Have you a returned gift from 
God? What is it that God has loaned 
to you, but is giving back to you? 
Your very life is God's returned 
gift to you. Abraham, coming down 
the mountain, his child walking be- 
side him, knew he would never feel 
the same about him from now on. 
There would always be a sacredness 
about him. Had he not been intended 
as a sacrifce to God, yet here he 
was, to see and to live with. 

When Wm. Booth was fourteen 
years of age, he said, "God shall 
have all there is of William Booth". 
And God gave his gift back. We 
read much of William Booth's ill 
health, his exhaustion, his blindness. 
But what he had to give he gave 
to the very end. He preached when 
he was eighty. He said in a letter, 
"Oh, I want more of God's Holy 
Spirit", and this when he was 
eighty-three years of age. 



From the Kootenay 
Plaint, Alberta, Malar 
Flour Booth point* to 
William Booth Moun- 
tain. 



As a young man he must have 
been very handsome, with flashing 
eyes and flowing hair, and he loved 
his wife very dearly, but Catherine 
Mumford had to give her William 
back to God. She had him by her 
side, but not for herself, William 
belonged to her, but she gave him 
to God. 

But one day when he was preach- 
ing, Catherine felt that God was 
saying, "Catherine, get up and 
speak!" And in her heart she re- 
sponded, "I cannot"; but the voice 
spoke so clearly that she said, "I am 
willing to be a fool for God". And 
William Booth allowed her to be led 
by the Spirit of God. 

That night she preached the first 
address from the pulpit. I feel I 
have much to thank my great- 
grandparents for. Sometimes I am 
tempted to feel I have a heavy bur- 
den to carry in my attempts to fol- 
low in their footsteps. God gave 
William Booth his life back again, 
and what he made of it is remem- 
bered today. May this mountain 
ever be a witness of a life well 
spent. May we, in turn, never abuse 
the returned gifts of God. 

Cut Off 

Abraham, after having sorrowed 
on his way up the mountain may 
have said to himself, "After all that 
sorrowing, I do not want him back". 
Some dedications are just like that. 
People cut themselves off from 
God's grace; they do not know how 
to enjoy God's good gifts. They re- 
ject His returned gift. 

Some of us are afraid to use our 
intelligence, our reasoning powers, 
our thinking powers. We speak of 
being religious, but are afraid, and 
fear takes the place of joyous, in- 
telligent service. God needs iutelli- 
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gent Christians today. Let us not be 
afraid of the new thinkers. If they 
are wrong, they will fall, but let us 
think and study and use all our 
powers. Let us make use of what 
God has given to us. 

Instead of his son, Abraham of- 
fered a ram In sacrifice. This was 
God's sacrifice, provided by God and 
offered instead of Isaac. Do we ever 
think of Jesus, the sacrifice provided 
by God — God's very own Son 
given to take our place? Jesus, the 
pure, the worthy sacrifice, the sin- 
less, the One who never harmed, 
but Who went about doing good: 
the sacrifice in our stead. 

What we have, and what we are, 
and the fact that we can live in the 
sight of God without shame for our 
sin, is because Jesus took the burden 
of our sin and guilt 

Today, as we enjoy our picnics, 
we have made our way here to re- 
member that a life of failure and 
weakness can be made good by 
Jesus the eternal sacrifice. We need 
not bear down under the weight of 
our guilt; we can take it and place 
it on Christ, Who came to redeem 
the world, to take the sin of the 
world. 

Mount William Booth, be a wit- 
ness of the returned gift of life that 
God has given us! A witness of the 
eternal sacrifice of Christ, so that 
when men look upon you, they may 
know that God lives and loves for 
ever! 



EOOTH THE BELOVED 

(Continued from page 2) 

the General. Presently one of them 
asked him whether everything was 
to his liking. Feeling it uncumbent 
upon him to reply, he looked around 
the table and his eye fell upon the 
slices of lemon beside him, which 
he was at that time taking with his 
tea, in Russian style. Finding noth- 
ing else to remark upon, he finally 
answered, "Well the peel of this 
lemon is rather thick!" which did 
not help matters at all. 

Having taken him away to Ins 
room for the brief half-hour's rest 
that was all the campaigns permit- 
ted, I then rejoined the ladies. They 
invited me to accompany them on 
a walk around the garden, during 
which, to my great surprise, they 
began to smoke. In those days it 
was most unusual for a woman to 
smoke. How thankful I was that 
they had not done this at the table! 
That, I am sure, would have stung 
the General to speech, tired though 
he was. 



September 3, 1966 
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Pathetic Beatles Episode 

rpHE sad and sickening episode involving statements supposedly made 
■*■ by Beatle John Lennon in expressing his views on Christianity have 
had far more publicity than they merited. It was unfortunate that this 
controversy should still have been current with the arrival of the 
Beatles group in the U.S. A. and Canada, thus giving- it added currency 
in press interviews, as well as providing many thoughtless young 
people with the opportunity of expressing their anti-Christian views 
openly on TV, radio and in the press. 

The banning of Beatles records by many U.S.A, radio stations, at 
the instigation of numerous young people who objected to Lennon's 
reported remarks about Jesus, found large numbers of Beatles fans 
as enthusiastic in identifying themselves with Lennon's opinion as 
they were to welcome their pop-heroes. 

Which all serves to show that human nature doesn't change very 
much. This was aptly stressed by the Anglican Bishop of Montreal 
who said: "In the only popularity poll in Jesus' times, He came out 
second best to Barabbas. The demands that Jesus made would never 
make him a 'man most likely to succeed'. It's just a fact that people do 
go for the Beatles more than for Jesus. I just dont see why everyone's 
worked up over It." 

It should also serve to show the Christian soldier that he must not 
allow the smug smile of this affluent age to hoodwink him into letting 
"his sword sleep in his hand". The need for him to fight the fight of 
faith with unabating zeal is as great as ever. 

And just as the majestic strains of the great masters of music 
will continue to be heard long after Beatle-mania is a thing of the 
past, so the love and mercy of the Great Master, expressed in the 
Cross that "towers o'er the wrecks of time" will still be reaching out 
to meet the craving of needy men and women who call upon His name. 



General Orsborn's Eightieth 

THE love and congratulations of Salvationists throughout the world 
x will reach out to General Albert Orsborn (B), who will be eighty 
years of age on September 4th. Known as the Poet-General, having 
written some of the songs best-loved by Salvationists, in him the poetic 
and the practical were uniquely combined, for he also directed the 
Army's rebuilding on the ruins of World War n. 

Someone has said of him that not every boy can leave school at 
thirteen years of age and yet, through hard work, become a writer of 
religious verse, an excellent preacher, the administrator of Salvation 
Army work throughout Britain and, finally, international leader of the 
entire movement. 

As in retirement in Bournemouth, England, General Orsborn looks 
at the autographed photograph of America's former President Harry 
Truman and himself, taken at the close of an interview at the White 
House, he will recaU the President's words, "You and I, General, are 
in the same line of business — trying to make peace in the world"; 
and, recalling, he will ponder over God's blessed achievement. 

Salvationists would do well to remember the final sentences of the 
General's last message during his active leadership: "Shall we sing, 
you and I, kneeling at that Mercy Seat where Generals and Lieu- 
tenants, and all the rest of us, must for ever kneel: Jesus, see 
me at Thy feet, Nothing but Thy blood can save me!' We shall not 
go far wrong so long as we keep there, kneeling at a present and 
continuous Mercy Scat." 
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NOT A WORSE BANDMASTER 



IT may not be known to all readers 
of this column that Salvation 
Army regulations governing pro- 
grammes do not permit encores. A 
reason for this is to stress that 
whatever form an item may take 
it is not given as a performance for 
performance sake, but as an expres- 
sion of service to God. 

Once in a long while one meets a 
chairman who seeks to get around 
the regulation by inviting the par- 
ticipant to "give us another verse". 

Having made that explanation 
makes it possible for me to pass on 
a most interesting touch of humour 
sent to me by Bandmaster Vic 
Kingston, of Danforth (Toronto). 

It appears that when the Notting- 
ham Memorial Halls Band (Eng- 
land) visited Switzerland last year, 
the xylophonist became a great 
favourite with the crowds. At one 
centre he was loudly applauded, 
the crowd wanting more. The 
chairman, remembering the no- 
encore regulation, which obtains 
world-wide, turned to the band- 
master and, in broken English, 
asked, "Have you got another loerse, 
bandmaster?" 

The spontaneous reply came, "No, 
but we've got others just as bad". 



Help! Somebody! 

(Continued from page 1) 

In the book of Acts we find the 
Apostle Paul in a storm on board 
a ship with panic-stricken crew 
around him. His courage was linked 
with his faith as he cried, "Sirs, be 
of good cheer: for I believe God 
..." (27:25). 

It Is not a far cry from the spirit 
of Paul to that of Bishop Latimer 
about to be burned at the stake and 
calling to his friend Ridley: "Be of 
good comfort, Master Ridley, we 
shall this day light such a candle In 
England as shall never be put out." 

For Latimer, for Paul— and for a 
multitude more — courage was born 
of faith. It can be like that for us. 

We need courage. Often life is 
complicated. Often there is the 
temptation to compromise with the 
world. Frequently, the battle seems 
fierce and strength would fail. 
What, then, can we do? 

We can look by faith Into the 
steady eyes of Jesus. We can feel 
the strong grip of His nail-pierced 
hand. We can hear the reassurance 
in His voice as He says, "ho, I am 
with you alway." 

As we re-establish our faith so 
we will discover the courage to face 
up to the circumstances which 
would otherwise daunt us. 

The poet said, "Courage is fear 
that has said its prayers." The 
psalmist said, "Wait on the Lord: 
be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen thine heart." 
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The whole band melted into mirth 
and applause, the audience joining 
in, although few knew why. Inci- 
dentally, they didn't have that other 
werse. 

This story came in response to my 
request for Army humour for this 
column, of which there seems to be 
a dearth. Yours will be just as 
welcome. 

GUILTY CONSCIENCE 

"PROM time to time I have ex- 
■*■ pressed my indebtedness to com- 
rades at Army corps and institu- 
tions who send along their news- 
letters for my perusal. Many have 
been the tit-bits gleaned therefrom 
that have added lustre to this 
column. 

It is seldom that I fail to gain 
something from Chart and Compass, 
issued by the Men's Social Service 
Centre at Victoria, B.C. The cur- 
rent issue tells how the Army flag 
flown from the flagpole on the 
Causeway during the recent Red 
Shield Campaign was stolen. 

However, somebody must have 
suffered twinges of conscience and 
thought better of their action, be- 
cause the sorters opening boxes of 
goods at the Social Service Centre a 
few days ago were delighted to find 
the missing flag in one of the con- 
tainers. 

Brigadier Ronald Frewing, the 
Public Relations Officer, who had 
flown the flag, was contacted imme- 
diately and was delighted to hear 
the good news. 

Should the anonymous sender 
read this column, let me say how 
glad we are that he thought better 
of his action. We would like to hope 
that this sign of repentance and 
restitution only marks the begin- 
ning of better things. Go along to 
the Social Service Centre at 525 
Johnson Street. They have an un- 
derstanding way of helping folk 
who decide to retrace their steps, 
as have all Salvationists every- 
where. 

POETRY COMPETITION 

WINNER of the third prize of ten 
dollars in the Territorial Com- 
mander's Verse-Writing Competi- 
tion was Mrs. Olive Lockhart, of 
Victoria, B.C. She writes as follows: 
"The editor of the local paper, 
The Daily Colonist, evidently 
reads The War Cry, He wrote an 
article about the prize awarded to 
me and reprinted my verses, 
which is rather unusual, seeing 
there is seldom poetry in the 
paper. Many people have referred 
to the verses, having read them in 
the local paper." 

We are as happy about this added 
circulation given to the poem as is 
Mrs. Lockhart. 

The War Cry 



In our next issue the BIBLE SCHOOL witl re-commence with a series 
on the Acts of the Apostles. During the interval we have introduced 
selections from "The Soldier's Armoury", the Salvationist's invaluable 
book of daily Bible readings (obtainable half-yearly at 45c from the 
Trade Dept.). These extracts appeared last January. 



ALL THINGS NEW 



These readings were designed to remind us that in Jesus 

Christ a life is offered to us which has constant freshness 

and vitality. The last article featured a New Order, a New 

Relationship and a New direction. 

A NEW COMMAND 

• A further reason why Christian living should defeat all staleness 
and monotony is that it is an adventure in learning to love. Following 
Christ means obeying His new commandment: "I am giving you a NEW 
COMMAND — love one another" (John 13:34, Phillips). How preposterous it 
seems, at first sight, to be commanded to love! Is not love an emotion? 
Have we not long since learned that we might as well try to command the 
tides as attempt to produce an emotion at will? Yet Christ, who perfectly 
understood the human heart, gave the commandment. We cannot evade it. 

First, we must recognize that, although we cannot command our emo- 
tions, a growing tenderness and compassion will result from fellowship 
with Christ. People vary in their capacity for emotional response, but a 
deeper feeling for others we can expect. The love which Christ commands, 
however, is not primarily one of feeling. It has been defined as "determined 
goodwill" and it consists far more of an attitude of mind than an emotional 
tone. Christian love means "the refusal to see, think of, or deal toith one's 
neighbour except in the light of what Christ has done for him". 

In this connection a wise spiritual counsellor (The Abbe De Tourville in 
Letters of Direction) gives excellent advice: 

"Do not worry about your feelings, but act as if you had those you 
would like to have. This is not done by making a mental effort, nor by 
seeking to feel that which you do not feel; but by simply doing without the 
feeling you have not got and behaving exactly as if you had it. When you 
realize that lack of feelings does not hinder reality, you will no longer put 
your trust in your own thoughts, but in that which our Lord makes you do. 
We are very slow in realizing this, but we must do so." 

SINGING A NEW SONG 

(Refer to Reuelation 5:6 - 12) 

• When Oliver Cromwell lay dying he looked round at the faces of 
his weeping friends and inquired, "Is there no one here who will praise the 
Lord?" The dominant note of the Christian life is one of gratitude and 
thanksgiving for the love of God manifested in Jesus Christ. "Each of the 
elders had a harp . . . and they were singing a NEW SONG" (vv. 8 and 9, 
N.E.B.). The new song, which in John's highly symbolic vision was taken 
up by "thousands upon thousands", should be found on our lips long 
before we join the heavenly chorus! 

The song of gratitude flows naturally from a heart which has learned 
gladly to accept its dependence upon others, and especially upon God. Why 
do we fight so furiously to "maintain our independence"? True happiness 
lies in realizing how much we receive and in a corresponding generosity. 
From his prison cell a German Christian (Dietrich Bonhoffer in Letters 
and Papers from Prison) imprisoned for his faith, wrote: "It's a queer feel- 
ing to be so utterly dependent on the help of others, but at least it teaches 
one to be grateful, a lesson I hope I shall never forget. In normal life 
we hardly realize how much more we receive than we give, and life cannot 
be rich without such gratitude. It is so easy to overestimate the importance 
of our own achievements compared with what we owe to the help of 
others." 

We depend upon others, but most of all we depend utterly upon God. 
How much strain we have introduced into our lives by trying to manage 
on our own! The theme of the new song is precisely that God has done for 
us in Christ what we could never do for ourselves. When we contemplate 
His love we might well feel as Gairdner of Cairo did about the "Hallelujah" 
Chorus when he said, "What an opportunity for a sanctified shout to God." 

NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW EARTH 

(Refer to 2 Peter 3:10 - 13) 

• We have considered ways in which life is made new for the follower 
of Christ. Now we have a verse which speaks of that which is yet to come, 
providing a useful balance. "But we have His promise, and look forward to 
NEW HEAVENS and a NEW EARTH ..." (v. 13, N.E.B.). The new is 
here but, in one sense, still awaited. The Christian is a new being, but 
still has to wrestle with many of his old problems. The Kingdom is 
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"New every morning li 



Thy love. . ." 



"amongst you" but we must patiently hope for its consummation. This may 
seem paradoxial or even contradictory, but this balance between present 
experience and future expectation runs right through the New Testament. 

This is why a hopeful looking forward is an essential Christian attitude. 
One Christian (Helmut Gollwitzer in Unwilling Journey), who found him- 
self doing slave labour in Russia as a prisoner of war, was literally kept 
alive by hope. He saw this as a parable of the Christian faith. Day after 
day, carrying logs to a saw mill, his meditation was this: "The world is 
a prison, belief in Christ means the knowledge of future release and home- 
coming; this hope which gives meaning to life is lacking in those without 
faith." Packed together with other prisoners in a train which was heading 
for a punishment camp in Siberia, he records that "throughout the journey 
I read the Epistle to the Philippians. ... I read the words of the Apostle, 
who also had nothing but the coming of Christ to look forward to." 

Most of the time life is much better than that experienced by this 
Christian in the prison camp, yet the follower of Christ is essentially a 
person with the forward look, a deep conviction that the fulfilment of God's 
purposes cannot be thwarted and will be glorious beyond all that we can 
imagine. On what does the believer base his hope? Upon the character 
of God revealed in Christ. Such a God cannot disappoint man's loftiest 
aspirations. JVo matter how much life sometimes seems to mock our faith, 
"we have His promise". With that we can rest content. 



"I KNOW OF NONE BETTER" 

Says Rt. Rev. Professor JAMES STEWART, M.A., 
D.D., writing about "The Soldier's Armoury' 



TTHE great English preacher of 
A a bygone day, C. H. Spurgepn, 
was once criticized for not coming 
swiftly enough to the defence of 
the Bible when it was being at- 
tacked. "Defend the Bible f' he 
retorted, "I would as soon think 
of defending a lion. Unchain it, 
and it will defend itself!" That is 
the true apostolic attitude. 

That is why the Bible has been 
the strength of the saintsapd the 
life of the Christian mission in 
every age. Without its constantly 
reinforcing aid Christian witness 
soon grows vague and uncertain 
and ambiguous: with it the Chris- 
tian soldier may be irresistible 
anywhere. 

Now there arc no doubt those 
who can find the daily sustenance 
they need by working through the 
Scriptures systematically from 
Genesis to Revelation without any 



external aids at all. But certainly 
there are many who are eager for 
an interpreter to guide them along 
the Bible way; someone to come 
alongside them, to select and 
arrange and expound the contents 
of the sacred word, to stimulate 
imagination and deepen under- 
standing, and to bring from the 
treasure-store things new and old. 
Of all the books designed to 
help the Bible reader in his devo- 
tional hour I know none better 
than "The Soldier's Armoury", 

?ublished by The Salvation Army, 
ndced, it is greatly to be hoped 
that this splendid little book will 
go far beyond the bounds of The 
Salvation Army itself and be used 
throughout all the churches. The 
Salvation Army has given away 
fine gifts to the Christian mission 
in this generation: this unpreten- 
tious volume is one of the finest. 
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IT TAKES less time and trouble 
than you may think to help give 
clothing a double life. Some basic 
knowledge about fabrics — plus some 
money-saving shortcuts — may make 
your clothes look snappier and last 
longer. 

1. When shopping for new clothes, 
you may get better buys for your 
money by keeping these hints in 
mind: Make sure material is colour- 
fast. If it isn't, you can get an idea 
of how well it will stand up in the 
wash by rubbing the colours with a 
white handkerchief. Certain fabrics 
may be unserviceable — shantungs of 
various fibres; a "rustling" taffeta of 
rayon treated with a water-soluble 
finish; loosely constructed velvet or 
velveteen; waffle or pique not woven 
into the fabric. 
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SILVER MOON CAKE 
% cup shortening, at room temperature 
1 y< tups sugar 
2% tup» sifted coke flour 

3 teaspoon* double-acting or 4 tea- 

spoon* single-acting baking powder 
1 teaspoon sail 
5 egg whites 
1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

Beat shortening until it is creamy. Gradu- 
ally add 1 'A cups sugar, beating all the 
time. Continue beating until mixture is light. 

Sift sifted flour, baking powder and salt 
together three times. Beat egg whites until 
they are foamy. Gradually add remaining 
Vi cup sugar, beating all the time. Con- 
tinue beating until whites hold up in soft 
peaks. 

Add sifted dry ingredients alternately 
with milk to shortening mixture. Make addi- 
tions in small amounts, beginning and end- 
ing with dry ingredients beating each until 
smooth. 

Blend in grated lemon rind. Beat beaten 
egg whites into batter. Spoon bolter into 
two 9x9x2-inch square cake pans (or use 
one 16xl0x2-inch cake pan) which have 
been lined on the bottom with waxed paper. 

Bak* in preheated, moderately-hot oven, 
375 degrees F., for 25 to 30 minutes or 
until cake tester comes out clean. Cool. 

Frost with Cherry or Orange Butter Icing, 
or with Maple Nut, Apricot or White Fudge 
Frosting. Makes one 2-layer, nine inch 
square cake or two 9-inch square cakes or 
one 16x10 2-inch rectangular cake. 

LEMON FROST 

2 to 3 large bananas 

Vi cup lemon Juice, strained 

'A cup sifted confectioners' sugar 

4 cups ginger ale, chilled 

Peel bananas and force through a coarse 
sieve to make 1 cup sieved banana. Add 
banana pulp to lemon juice and confec- 
tioners' sugar and stir until blended. 

Spoon one fourth of banana mixture into 
each of 4 glasses. Pour a small amount 
of ginger ale Into each glass and stir to 
mix ingredients. 

Fill glasses with remaining ginger ale, 
stirring well. Garnish with lemon twists or 
mint leaves. Serves 4. 



THE HOME PACE 

HOW TO GET MORE WEAR 
FROM YOUR WARDROBE 



2. Clothing upkeep is easier when 
you own materials that have 
been specially treated to ease clean- 
ing, or fabric blends that can put 
extra "life" in garments. Wash-and- 
wear clothes save minutes because 
they require little or no ironing. 
New stretch fabrics, which hold 
their shape — yield when you reach, 
bend or sit — can stretch your cloth- 
ing dollar as well. 

3. When you store furs and 
woollens for the summer, make sure 
they're protected from their biggest 
enemy — the moth. The vapours of 
para crystals (called paradichlor- 
obenzene by industry) kill moths 
and their eggs effectively, and act as 
a repellant to rodents. Para should 
be placed near the top of a tightly 
closed closet or wardrobe so vapours 
can drift onto clothing. Sold under 
many brand names, para costs only 
pennies a pound. 



4. Rotate garments for better 
wear. Your wardrobe should be 
large enough so that suits or dresses 
can "rest" for a few days after 
they're used. It's a good idea to 
have clothes cleaned after every 
third wearing. To avoid wrinkles 
in woollen garments, give each a 24- 
hour rest between wearings, allow- 
ing enough closet space so it can 
hang freely. 

5. Clothes you hang in the closet 
should be removed from wire hang- 
ers. Wooden or padded hangers 
won't stretch the shoulders out of 
shape and put undue stress on 
seams. All dress hangers should be 
padded, and all dress, coat and suit 
hangers should extend to both 
shoulder seams. To allow clothes to 
hang freely and avoid wrinkles, 
don't overload your closets — put 
clothes that are out of season in 
storage. 




PRAYER FOR LABOUR DAY 

HpHE men with muscled arms and sun-brown hands, 

The women with the strong and sturdy faces, 
Who smile and meet the workaday demands — 
Lord, bless them all across the world's wide spaces. 
Oh give them deepened fortitude of soul 
To climb the rugged pathways to the goal. 

And comfort those, O Lord, who live with waiting, 

Who know the quietness, the wordless hour, 

Hoping, hoping to feel the pain's abating, 

To rediscover fountainheads of power. 

Thou knowest how they long to touch the soil, 

To know once more the priceless gift of toil. 

—Grace V. Watkins 



YOUR EYES TELL A STORY 



BEWARE of the person who avoids 
looking you in the eye, or so goes 
an old wives' caution. Do you be- 
lieve it? 

Eyes certainly have a language all 
their own. A woman might speak 
the words of a diplomat but, if their 
meaning is denied by her eyes, it 
would be better not to have spoken. 
If she says "I forgive you" and looks 
"daggers", her insincerity is tanta- 
mount to an insult. 

Yet she may be sincere. It could 
be that her eyes play her false. The 
bored, preoccupied, suspicious or 
steely look often stems from un- 
conscious habit, rather than an un- 
pleasant turn of thought. 

To learn just how your eyes can 
play tricks, try this experiment 



before a mirror: Open them wide, 
and notice the look of obstinacy that 
results. Now peer through half- 
closed lids, and see a picture of utter 
boredom. Next squint— it's the ex- 
pression that says "show me!" 

Finally open your eyes until the 
lids rest a bit above the pupils. 
What a transformation! Appearing 
interested and receptive, your eyes 
now bespeak winning traits. 

None of that means, however, that 
there ever should be anything 
stagey about the behaviour of your 
eyes. The purpose is to eliminate 
habits that give an untrue impres- 
sion. Once they are eliminated, the 
first requirement of eye-appeal is 
sincerity. 



6. Keep up to date on spots and 
repairs. An occasional light spong- 
ing may help restore the freshness 
of a wool garment. Dip the sponge 
in cool water, squeeze until nearly 
dry, then go over the garment. Take 
care of stains as soon as they occur, 
or they may become permanent. 
When clothing shows signs of wear, 
inspect it for places that may need 
mending before it goes into the 
washing machine. 

By heeding these clues on cloth- 
ing-care, you may soon find that 
there's more life in the clothes you 
wear. 



HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

A RAYON tablecloth should not be 
boiled, so here are one or two 
methods to try instead. 

If washed immediately, tea and 
coffee stains should easily be re- 
moved, especially if the part is well 
soaked. Always soak in cold water 
before the wash in order to remove 
the albumen present in the milk. 
Hot water may fix the stain. 

Pour boiling water through the 
stained portion and bleach in the 
open air. If the water is hard, 
spread a little borax on the stain 
before pouring the water through; 
this softens the water and also helps 
to remove the stain. 

Soak the stained part in some 
methylated spirits for about three 
minutes, then cover thickly with a 
jelly of cold dissolved soap. Rub 
this gently in with the fingers and 
finally wash the cloth in the usual 
way. 

Another method: Immerse the 
stained portion in a bowl of luke- 
warm water, to which 1 tablespoon- 
ful of liquid ammonia and a table- 
spoonful of glycerine have been 
added. Allow the stain to remain 
soaking all night. Then wash the 
cloth, but do not use ammonia or 
any bleaching agent on any coloured 
portions of the cloth, as they will 
remove the colour. 

HUSBAND'S HANDKERCHIEFS 

Your husband's handkerchiefs 
done at home will have as smooth 
a finish as the laundry-done ones if 
you starch as the professionals do. 
Dip the washed handkerchiefs in a 
solution of two tablespoons instant 
laundry starch to two quarts of 
water. 

STARCHING DARK COTTONS 

Dark cottons will retain a crisp, 
smart look and dark, clear colours if 
you follow three simple rules. Sep- 
arate from linty articles before 
laundering. Dip and squeeze gar- 
ment in starch solution several 
times, then wring firmly. Iron dark 
fabrics on wrong side to avoid shine 
on the right side. 

PREVENT SCORCHING 

The indicator light on an auto- 
matic iron should be allowed to 
click on and off a few times before 
starting to iron. This may take 
about three minutes and will assure 
that the iron will give a steady, even 
heat. 
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The War Cry 



MR. KAUNDA AND THE ARMY 



OWE Prime Minister of Zambia, 
A Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, makes a 
cordial reference in his recent hook 
— "Zambia Shall Be Free"— to his 
link with The Salvation Army in 
his own country. He writes: 

"During the early part of 1958 
I suffered a good deal from ill- 
ness, and the doctors could not 
seem to get to the bottom of it. 
I had one terrible journey from 
the Eastern Province when my 
lungs became full of dust. At 
that time I was grateful for all 
the help I received from the Sal- 
vation Army doctor at Chikan- 
kata, Dr. Sidney Gauntlett. Not 
only did he do much in helping 
my recovery to good health, but 
on his busy rounds of the wards 
he would stop at my bedside for 
long and interesting discussions. 



I am glad to count him still among 

my friends." 

(Major Gauntlett is still the Chief 
Medical Officer at the Army's 
Chikankata Hospital. Recently Mr. 
Kaunda presided at the graduation 
of nurses. — Editor.) 



of the Army's 

FAMILY OF NATIONS 



FIRST AFRICAN OFFICER PROMOTED 
TO STAFF RANK 



F!W African officers are so 
well-known to the general 
Salvation Army world as 
Lieut-Colonel Ephraim Zulu, 
whose promotion to staff rank 
by the General not only makes 
him the first African officer in 
the whole of the Continent to 
be so honoured, but is a recog- 
nition of the progress being 
made in development by The 
Salvation Army in Africa. 
The Colonel entered train- 




lf people will not attend a place of worship, the Army goes to Ihem with the message of the gospel. This is the rule throughout the 
world. So In many lands you can And groups of Salvationist!, such as the one In a Netherlands town seen partially here, singing, playing 

and speaking of the lave of God. 




ing from Vryheid in 1929. He 
is closely related to the Zulu 
royal family and is very well 
versed in the complexities of 
African tradition, as well as 
being keenly aware of the sit- 
uation of change into which 
the African people have now 
entered 

He married Lieutenant Jo- 
hanna Thwala, a nurse, in 
1933, and together they have 
commanded leading corps in 
the South African Territory, 
including Fietermaritzburg, 
"Miriam Booth", Johannes- 
burg Central, as well as being 
on the staff of the Fred Clark 
Training Institute. 

In 1952 he became District 
Officer for Johannesburg West 
District, later undertaking the 
duties of Assistant Secretary 
to the Missionary Secretary at 
Territorial Headquarters, in- 
cluding the responsibilities of 
first Superintendent of the 
Mofolo Youth Centre. He pro- 
ceeded to his present appoint- 
ment as Divisional Com- 
mander, Mid-Natal and Ixopo 
Division, in 1963. 

The Colonel is well-known 
outside Africa, having visited 
Great Britain, where he en- 
tered a session of the Interna- 
tional College for Officers In 
1953. He has also been a dele- 
gate to the International Social 
Conference at Rome in 1961, 
and in 1962 visited the U.S.A. 
Eastern Territory on a special 
Self-Denial mission. 

In 1963 he also attended the 
"All Africa Church Confer- 
ence" at Kampala, Uganda, 
and was accorded the honour, 
as a Salvation Army repre- 
sentative, of conducting the 
whole assembly in a morning 
prayer session. 

The Colonel also represents 
The Salvation Army on a 
number of important councils 
and committees in South 
Africa. 
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Every year camps are organised at the youth camping centre at Lunteren in the Netherlands, young folk from many parts of Europe 
sharing In the fellowship. This year again thousands will be enjoying the sun, games and activities of many kinds arranged to enrich 

heart and mind and Invigorate the body, 



FOR THEIR OWN PEOPLE 

ANEW hall at Zaror in the West- 
ern India Territory has recently 
been opened by Lieut-Commis- 
sioner Stanley Hannam, the Terri- 
torial Commander. The hall, built 
and donated by Brother Ashirwad 
Ramjibhai and his wife, Rahelbai, 
for the benefit of their own village 
people, is a lovely construction 
which it is hoped will be the 
spiritual home of many people. 

Friends have donated chairs, a 
table and a clock, and a large flag 
has been promised for this centre 
of worship. Comrades from neigh- 
bouring corps took part in the spe- 
cial opening services which were 
attended by the architect and 
friends of the comrades who do- 
nated the building. 
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The Word is 
"PRIORITY" 

The first of two articles commissioned by the Territorial 
Council on Youth Affairs 

«<T STOPPED attending Sunday 

*• school because there just didn't 
seem to be enough reasons for 
continuing." 

The speaker was an articulate 
nineteen-year-old university student 
who at present rarely attends a 
Salvation Army meeting. We were 
having an informal discussion over 
a ginger ale on a hot summer even- 
ing. But it was soon obvious that 
my companion's head was cool, his 
thoughts calm and collected. 

He explained further: 

"I dropped out of Sunday school 
after my fifteenth birthday. I had 
attended at the Army and another 
chureh since the age of five. I was 
tired of hearing the same old stories 
told in the same way. I mean, 
what's the point of being told the 
plot of a story over and over again? 
If that's all there is to a story I'd 
have a hundred per cent record on 
English literature papers. It just 
wasn't enough to hold my interest. 
Besides, I don't think the stories in- 
terested the teachers, either. You 
can always tell if somebody is in- 
terested in what they're talking 
about. You catch their interest from 
them." 

Not Interested 

He expanded this point later in 
the conversation: 

"If the teacher isn't interested in 
the lesson and doesn't try to make 
it interesting, you get the idea that 
he isn't interested in you, either. 
I think any person who is interested 
in another makes a real attempt to 
interest that person." 

There was a solid ring of truth 
to his words, and little wonder. 
Experts in Christian education agree 
that the primary reason for the 
biggest problem that Sunday schools 
are facing today — teenage drop-out 
—stems from boredom among 
pupils. This in turn results from 
an inadequate Sunday school pro- 
gramme compounded by poor teach- 
ing and lack of teaching aids. 

Several denominations are getting 
down to facing this serious, grow- 
ing problem and attempting to do 
something about it — including The 
Salvation Army in Canada. In 
November, 1965, the Army's leader 
In Canada, Commissioner Edgar 
Grinsted, formed a Territorial Coun- 
cil on Youth Affairs under the chair- 
manship of the Territorial Youth 
Secretary, Lieut-Colonel Douglas 
Sharp. The Council, which operates 
in conjunction with mixed soldier- 
and-offlcer sub-Councils set up in 
several cities across Canada, seeks 
to stimulate interest and an active, 
efficient participation in the Army's 
overall youth programme. 

At the first meeting it was decided 
that primary consideration should 
be given the matter of Sunday 
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school attendance, and to this end 
preliminary ground was covered in 
promoting a territory-wide atten- 
dance drive in 1967. From the be- 
ginning, the Council was unanimous 
that the drive must be more than 
just a "one shot" project; that it 
should represent just one phase in 
an extensive and continuing cam- 
paign to underline the importance 
of effective youth work to the Move- 
ment; and that this would call for 
adequate plans for both the pre- 
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Services, Toronto 

Judging from comments made in 
sub-Council meetings (the minutes 
of which were made available to 
me) and gathered from conversa- 
tions with several young people's 
corps workers, it would appear that 
the number of teenagers regularly 
attending Sunday school who do not 
belong to musical sections is not an 
encouraging one. 

One reason for this is that in 
many cases the parents are not 
active in corps life, either. But 



By Captain David Reynolds 



drive and post-drive periods. These 
plans are now materializing under 
the heading "Operation Outreach" 
and not only include the attendance 
drive but give a large place to 
teacher recruitment and education. 

It was also recognized that the 
Council's work in general would 
involve awakening an urgent in- 
terest in the subject of Christian 
education itself— as it affects the 
family as a whole and the overall 
corps programme. 

Areas of concern pointing to the 
need for such an awakening were 
examined. Quickly coming to the 
surface of discussion was the fact 
that the teenage years often seem 
synonomous with a lag in interest 
in Bible teaching and the Sunday 
school class, and that boredom is a 
by-product of this slackening of in- 
terest. It is significant that my uni- 
versity friend had never been a 
member of either the young people's 
band or singing company, and his 
case is by no means uncommon. 



Council (and sub-Council) members 
refuse to accept the eventual drop- 
out in such cases as inevitable. The 
parents of these young people can- 
not shoulder the blame alone. If 
they have failed to remonstrate 
against a teenager dropping Sun- 
day school, it is often because the 
reasons given for doing so sound 
familiar and all too understandable. 
The parents probably stay away 
from corps activities for the same 
reasons. 

Not without some significance, the 
Youth Affairs' sub-Councils includ- 
ing the question of teenage drop- 
out in their discussions also recog- 
nized the boredom factor as a root 
cause of the problem. 

It must also be realized that this 
lag in interest in gaining a sound 
education in Christian faith and 
practice is not confined to those who 
leave Sunday school. As one bands- 
man admitted to me recently: "My 
instrument kept me in the Army 
Sunday school— nothing else." This 



This fall will bring into focus 

"Operation Outre ach" — A Sund ay 

School Programme of^ Evangelism 

in Depth. 

is a drop-out of another kind whose 
absence is a spiritual one and not 
so easy to detect. And yet it must 
be— and for good reason — as a U.S. 
Salvationist, Peter Stine, points out 
in an article, "The Elusive Years" 
(New Soldier — Summer, 1965), 
when he says: 

"The saying 'the boy who blows 
a horn will never blow a safe' may 
be true, but we have to be careful 
that we do not settle for spiritual 
mediocrity for the sake of musical 
excellence. Music may be a partial 
answer to the void of these years, 
but hornblowing without a purpose 
is worse than no hornblowing." 

The hope is, of course, that these 
"undercover" drop-outs will even- 
tually reawaken to the need for a 
sound Christian knowledge in the 
face of adult responsibilities and 
in the light of adult understanding. 
However, the old adage "an ounce 
of prevention ..." is not without 
merit in this context. 

The Salvation Army is deeply 
committed to the task of physical, 
material and spiritual rescue work 
— to lowering a rope of salvation 
to the fallen at "the foot of the 
cliff". But within the Movement 
there is also a growing awareness 
of the need for firm fences at "the 
top of the cliff". This is especially 
apparent when Salvationist lay peo- 
ple get together to talk about the 
Army's today and tomorrow. This 
preventative work may well be 
mundane and less spectacular than 
rescue operations, but it is just as 
vital and necessary if progress is 
to be made. 

Firm Fences 
The building of these firm fences 
cannot but mean a stronger em- 
phasis on Christian education in the 
future. It also calls for a frank 
examination of why the Sunday 
school drop-out I questioned could 
say what he did, not only without 
fear of contradiction but thereby 
drawing fOTth a reluctant if honest 
"Hear, hear!" from Christian edu- 
cation specialists and workers. 

What can be done to make the 
drop-out's desire to escape the bore- 
dom of the Sunday school room 
much less a valid reason for non- 
attendance than it seems to be at 
present? From the sub-Council's 
minutes it would seem that it is not 
so much a case of what can be done 
as to remedy what is not being 
done. 

As various points of view were 
gathered, their similarity to those 
expressed by my young Sunday 
school critic became apparent. They 
also concurred with the views of 
drop-outs from four denominations 
in an article on the subject in the 
Christian Herald (October 1965)*. 
And as Sunday school sins of omis- 
sion were carefully (if painfully) 
checked off, the teacher was found 
standing squarely in the main target 
area. 

•("Teenagers teU TVhy I Left Sunday 
Srhool' to Judith Unger Scott".) 
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The War Cry 



An Assessment of the Present 
With a Look to the Future 



Considerable interest has been aroused by 
the recent announcement of the formation of 
an Advisory Council of Salvation Army Lay- 
men. Have you received any positive reaction 
that would be of interest? 

• First of all, allow me to say how much I 
appreciate the opportunity of expressing my- 
self in this informal way. It seems to bring me 
closer to my Salvationist comrades and our 
many friends in Canada and Bermuda. 

Now to the first question. As would be ex- 
pected, there have been varied reactions to 
the formation of such a council. There are 
those who fear that it cuts in on our adminis- 
trative system, and others who do not consider 
that it goes far enough. It can be said, how- 
ever, that there are many who feel this inno- 
vation is timely, and that ultimately it will be 
for the benefit and progress of the Army in 
this territory. It needs to be emphasized that 
it will be entirely advisory in character, and is 
brought into being as an aid to the Territorial 
Commander and those closely associated with 
him. The matter has actually been under con- 
sideration from time to time of recent years, 
and various conferences have taken place. It 
may help to a fuller understanding if it is seen 
that this council will collate information, ideas 
and suggestions for study purposes and make 
recommendations. Much in this category is lost 
in the realm of general conversation. 

ft 
Are there any special features that you 
would care to comment on relative to the 
assembling of the Council in Toronto on Octo- 
ber 21st and 22nd? 

• Whilst there has been a preliminary get- 
together of representative members, the meet- 
ing in October will be the first plenary session 
of the council. It is a convenient period be- 
cause a number will be in Toronto for the 
Territorial Band and Songster Councils. Ob- 
viously, time will need to be spent on the con- 
stitution and methods of procedure of the 
council, but the preparation of subject matter 
for the agenda of forthcoming meetings will be 
the main concern. Among other questions of 
spiritual import, the council has been asked to 
study the public image of The Salvation Army, 
and the burning question of candidates for offi- 
cership. It is to be noted that the members 
have given the assurance of their complete 
loyalty to the authority and administration of 
our movement, and expressed their earnest 
concern to render any service that they can 
to their leaders. 

ft 
Is there some thought of forming a Corps 
Officers' Advisory Council? 
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% Provision is made for such a council to 
be set up in any territory. It has functioned 
occasionally in Canada, but we are establishing 
it on a permanent basis. 

ft 

What would be the purpose of such a group, 
and how would it make a contribution to the 
mainstream of Salvation Army life in Canada? 

• Many of the problematical issues of the 
day, such as the changing customs of the peo- 
ple, the preoccupation with television, and the 
effects of affluence make the corps officer's task 
an increasingly difficult one. He is subject to 
many pressures, and needs all the help that 
can be given. This being so, it is right and 
proper that representative officers from the 
field should be closer in on our deliberations, 
and the planning of territorial strategy related 
to corps activity. 

ft 
How soon would you hope to have such a 
group in operation? 

• In the early part of the Fall. The Field 
Secretary (Colonel L. Pindred) will be the 
chairman. 

ft 
It is understood that you carry a real con- 
cern for the effectiveness of our Sunday school 
programme in Canada. What goals would you 
hope to achieve through the forthcoming "Oper- 
ation Outreach" campaign? 

• This great Crusade, the plans of which 
were worked out by the Territorial Youth 
Secretary (Lieut.-Colonel D. Sharp), in con- 
sultation with the Divisional Youth Secretaries, 
is one of supreme importance. Sunday school 
operations today call for a higher standard of 
teaching, a more effective pastoral oversight, 
and a stronger sense of outreach. The crusade 
commences in the Fall and will last a full year. 
The support and active participation of adults 
is earnestly sought. May many readers be 
stabbed broad awake by the spiritual claims of 
the young today! 



THE QUIET MOMENT 



Devotion — An Attitude of the Soul 



WHEN we commence the 
" habit of personal devo- 
tion we are tempted to become 
the slaves of our systems. We 
resolve to give so much time 
each day to prayer and wait- 
ing upon God, If for any rea- 
son that time is interrupted or 
broken, we begin to get trou- 
bled feelings that we have 
failed God. 

I have met many who live 
in a state of self-condemnation 
because of some slight devia- 
tion from the strict letter of 
die self-imposed law of spir- 



itual discipline. This is a mis- 
take. We are not under law, 
but under grace. We are born 
into the liberty wherewith 
Christ doth make us free. 

We must realize our devotion 
to God is not confined to stated 
times and forms. It is, or ought 
to be, a permanent attitude of 
the soul. We may lift our souls 
to God at any moment, any- 
where, about anything. 

At the same time, experi- 
ence proves that the more we 
can, without strain and bur- 
den, keep certain times apart 



for fellowship with God, the 
more are we likely to main- 
tain a living communion with 
Him all through the day. The 
secret seems to be in keeping 
our timea of fellowship, not 
because we are afraid to break 
them, but because we love to 
meet God then. 

We must get away from the 
letter of the law to the inner 
spirit of it, We shall keep our 
trust with God not because we 
must, but because we rejoice 
to do it. His service is perfect 
freedom. — C.R. 




ft 

So often our Sunday schools are almost 
devoid of teen-age attenders. Do you feel there 
is a gap in our present programme that could 
be met with such outreach media as youth 
clubs, etc.? 

% You touch me on the raw here, for it 
disturbs me that we are seemingly so slow to 
use the youth club technique. I am concerned 
that we shall at least try and do something in 
our larger cities. If we can tackle the alcoholic 
question with the meetings in our Harbour 
Light Centres, and are so effective in our 
House of Concord with youth delinquents, 
surely we ought to take up the challenge of 
the unchurched teenagers on corps levels more 
strongly, even if it calls for the use of separate 
premises. To really answer your question — yes, 
I consider there is a disturbing vacuum in 
many corps between our Sunday school pro- 
gramme and the traditional adult meeting. The 
combo approach is a step toward what we 
should do, hut it is only a part of the strategy 
that should be employed. 

ft 

Next year marks Canada's centenary. Great 
plans are being made nationally. In what way 
is The Salvation Army planning to participate 
in this birthday celebration? 

• We have a Planning Council that has 
been functioning, and matters are well in hand. 
We are participating in Expo and, as would be 
expected, Montreal Citadel will be the venue 
for an almost continuous run of events. Then 
General and Mrs. Coutts, our international 
leaders, will be in Toronto in 1967 for a great 
National Congress (October 6-11). The motor 
cavalcade across Canada was so effective in 
the Army's Centenary year (1965) that we are 
asking each Divisional Commander to arrange 
a similar endeavour in his area. I am airaid 
space forbids reference to our programme for 
this c-entenary year, but be assured that there 
will be a very strong evangelistic emphasis. 

ft 

You have just completed two years as Terri- 
torial Commander for Canada. Are there any 
observations you would like to make arising 
from your knowledge of the country or the 
Army gained during this period? 

# To be in Canada is to be made vividly 
aware of the tremendous and demanding op- 
portunities for the Church as a whole. The 
Army, as an integral part of that Church, must 
be more assertive if it is to take its share in 
measuring up to the spiritual demands of the 
population explosion. I call upon all Salva- 
tionists to make, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, a personal evaluation of their ser- 
vice to God and the people, and then to rededi- 
cate their "whole spirit and soul and body" to 
the purpose of our calling in Christ Jesus. 
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Pane Nine 



NO SMOKING! 



The ghosts of South 
American Aztecs, smiling 
across the centuries, 
will see that there 
are still some left 
who have not succumbed 
to their kind of bondage 



rIERE is an old legend which says 
that the original inhabitants of 
the New World, overtaken by the 
oppression of their European in- 
vaders, swore that they would have 
revenge, and told their conquerors, 
"One day we will pay you back . . . 
with our kind of bondage. And even 
as the sailors laughed at such ridic- 
ulous threats they were busy pack- 
ing away in the holds of their ships 
bundles of a hitherto unknown plant 
for which the natives claimed 
strange powers, and the inhaled 
smoke of which some of them had 
already come to enjoy. 

BONDAGE INDEED! 

One can only wonder what their 
thoughts would have been if they 
could have seen two hundred years 
ahead when the whole of Western 
civilization would be changed by 
that little plant, when its grip would 
enclose men and nations alike, when 
the economy of great empires would 
rise and fall at its whim; when men 
would rather die than be separated 
from its company — as they did in 
their thousands when in the seven- 
teenth century prohibition was en- 
forced in Turkey by sentence of 
death for all who broke the law. 
Bondage indeed! 

Of all the things for which Sir 
Walter Raleigh might be remem- 
bered, his words to Queen Elizabeth 
—"Madam, this is a powerful weed; 
my wishes to refrain from inhaling 
it have all been brought to nought" 
—should surely mark him out as 
the forerunner of the millions of 
self-confessed addicts who would 
give it up tomorrow — if they could. 

But supposing they did give it up; 
supposing everyone gave it up; sup- 
posing everyone listened to the 
warnings of the medical profession 
about the link between smoking and 
lung cancer; supposing we all saw 
in the action of the British Govern- 
ment in banning TV advertising of 




tobacco their agreement with the 
views of tobacco's opponents and 
followed their good example. 

To begin, with, the income of that 
same government would fall by mil- 
lions of dollars during the coming 
year— does that mean that in its 
heart of hearts the government does 
not really want its good advice to 
be taken seriously at all for fear 
that the economy would collapse? 
Bondage indeed! 

Few things have been so sur- 
rounded by controversy as the use 
of tobacco. Every age has produced 
its defenders and opponents; the 
claims for it have often been absurd 
and its evils exaggerated. Said 
Thomas Corneille in 1677: 
A new-found medicine, a heaven- 
sent gain, 
It cleanses, brightens and restores 

the brain. 
Of melancholy it is purgative; 
Who lives without tobacco does not 

lire. 
Tobacco/ O tobacco that I love! 

OUTSPOKEN OPPONENT 

Such sentiments would have 
found little support from King 
James I — perhaps the most out- 
spoken opponent the habit has ever 
had. He described it as "a custom 
loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, danger- 
ous to the lungs and in the black 
stinking fume thereof, nearest re- 
sembling the horrible Stygian smoke 
of the pit that is bottomless." 

Remarkable though it may seem, 
however, the voice of the Church 
has been remarkably subdued and 
non-committal. Outright condemna- 
tion has only been made on odd oc- 
casions and then quickly suppressed. 
Pope Innocent X, for instance, in 
the year 1650, threatened with ex- 
communication those who smoked 
and used snuff in St. Peter's. Not 
long afterwards the edict was re- 



voked by Pope Benedict XIII, him- 
self an inveterate smoker, who com- 
promised by writing to one of his 
cardinals: 

"I have noticed that priests are 
leaving the services in order to use 
tobacco; it is far better for them 
to remain and smoke openly in the 
church. However, actual pipe smofc- 
ing and the taking of snuff should 
be avoided during the celebration of 
the Mass." 

On the whole the attitude of the 
Church has been "harmless in 
moderation" and outright condemna- 
tion has been sparse, mainly per- 
haps because, unlike alcohol — with 
which it is often linked (and until 
a hundred years ago people spoke 
of "drinking tobacco") — its effects 
are neither violent nor immediate. 

Whilst there has always been an 
uneasy feeling in the mind of the 
Church that tobacco must be build- 
ing a colossal confidence trick be- 
hind an innocent facade, there has 
been difficulty in placing a finger 
upon any really tangible reason for 
rejecting it. Those ministers of the 
Church who succumb to tobacco's 
charm confirm this — and even those 
who will have nothing to do with it 
treat it like a neighbour they do 
not like but they cannot think why. 

While The Salvation Army never 
equated the evils' of alcoholism with 
indulgence in tobacco — witness the 
Orders and Regulations for Sol- 
diers which, while declaring smok- 
ing to be "injurious to health; un- 
clean; a waste of money; a disagree- 
able affliction on others and an un- 
natural habit of self-indulgence for 
which there is no justification", at 



the same time allows a soldier to 
smoke — yet war was declared upon 
the practice. 

As George Scott Railton, whose 
thoughts and ideas permeated many 
of the early-day pronouncements on 
belief and behaviour, said in a book 
published in 1877: 

"As to tobacco and snuff, the views 
of many are undoubtedly more 
cloudy. There is no great harm in it, 
surely; but it is so closely linked 
in the general experience with drink 
that it generally has to suffer simul- 
taneous execution for keeping such 
company . . . therefore the Army 
will make war upon it." 

And war it was! The Mercy Seat 
in the holiness meeting was often 
littered with cigarettes and pipes of 
every shape and size, frequently 
broken with zeal upon the altarl To 
cease to smoke was almost regarded 
as an outward and visible sign of 
the inward possession of the bless- 
ing of holiness! 

NO WRITTEN RULE 

Few indeed are the salvation 
soldiers nowadays who smoke, and 
never anyone — man or woman — 
holding local office. If there is no 
written rule against the habit, it is 
because no rule is needed. That 
little bundle of smouldering drug, 
often purchased as a status symbol 
and inhaled as a means of escape, 
priced above its value by those who 
sell it and valued above its price by 
those addicted to it, will be seen as 
a symbol of the evils of our age- 
escapism, status, false values. 

The Salvationist who is aware of 
the facts will need no regulation 
to help him form a decision, and 
the ghosts of those South American 
Aztecs, smiling across the centuries, 
will see that there are still some 
left who have not succumbed to their 
kind of bondage. 



BY CAPTAIN DON STEELE 



YESTERDAY 

YESTERDAY IS AN OLD GARMENT, LORD, 
Creased, stained and threadbare, 
Help me to throw it off, 
Casting it into the coffers of the past, 
Done with, laid aside and forgotten. 

Let me not walk in my yesterdays; 

Not live again the used-up hours, 
Regretting the misspent moments, 
Brooding over the rebuffs, 
Fingering the tattered glory-rags, 
Clutching them close to my eager breast. 

Today is new, fresh from Your hands, 

Glowing with promise of fulfilment, 

Full of opportunities, 

Of duties, 

Of joys; 

With perhaps a tinge of sorrow. 

Let me wear "today" hopefully, 
Grateful that it is mine, 
Glad to face its challenge, 
Using unstintingly 
Each moment as it comes. 

For tonight, Master, tonight I must lay it off, 
An old garment, 

Creased, stained and threadbare, 
Casting it into the coffers of the past. 
Done with, laid aside and forgotten. 

FLORA LARSSON 

Mrs. Lieur.-Commissioner 
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The War Cry 



"IS ANY MERRY? LEI HIM SING!" 

Lieut-Colonel Charles Skinner reviews eighty years of The Musical Salvationist 



AS I sit at my desk and look at the 
bound volumes of The Musical 
Salvationist I see not just books, but 
history, tradition, drama and ro- 
mance, personalities, dedicated 
talent and devoted service. Eighty 
years; some thousand songs. What 
a priceless treasury! What a fas- 
cinating story! 

Before dealing with The Musical 
Salvationist itself, however, we must 
first consider the vocal music which 
preceded its publication. In 1876, 
just eleven years after the Army's 
commencement, the Founder ar- 
ranged for the production of our 
first tune book, Revival Music, which 
no doubt contained most of the 
hymns and gospel songs which had 
been used in the Christian Mission 
during those first ten years. 

VERY APT 

The book was enlarged in 1880 to 
533 tunes and renamed, Salvation 
Army Music. The quotation used 
as the title for this article was em- 
bossed on the front cover; certainly 
very apt. In the Founder's own 
words in the preface to the 1876 
edition: "It contains such a collec- 
tion of popular revival melodies as 
has never before appeared, the ma- 
jority of which have been proved to 
be unrivalled in adaptability and 
power to stir the hearts of the multi- 
tude." Again: "I have sought to 
print just that music which has 
been sung amidst the most over- 
powering scenes of salvation in this 
country and America during the last 
thirty years." In thanking those 
who had helped in the book's pro- 
duction, the Founder mentions "the 
friend who has prepared the greater 
part of the harmonies, and revised 
the whole". It would be most inter- 
esting to know who was that friend. 

Very soon, however, these singing 
Salvationists were writing their own 
songs, expressive of the vigour and 
exuberance, as well as the deep spir- 
ituality, of this still young but in- 
creasingly effective evangelistic 
force. By 1883 there were sufficient 
of these original songs to be col- 
lected together and published as 
Salvation Music, Volume 2. Seeing 
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that the previous volume had been 
designated "Salvation Army Music" 
the misnomer of the second volume 
has led some to look for a first 
volume of Salvation Music — as in 
The History of The Salvation Army, 
Volume 2, page 124, where "two 
numbers" of Salvation Music are re- 
ferred to. Salvation Music, Volume; 
2, is in fact the supplement to the 
first tune book, Salvation Army 
Music. 

Although the Music Editorial De- 
partment was not brought into being 
until October, 1883, Salvation Music, 
Volume 2, was published in Decem- 
ber of that year. This surprisingly 
fast working is explained in an 
article which appeared in The 
Bandsman and Songster for August 
14, 1926, by Major G. P. Ewens, the 
first editor of The War Cry. (This 



the first editions, but 102 later, most 
of them being by Herbert Booth, 
Bandmaster Charles Fry, Frederick 
Fry, Commissioner George Railton 
and Captain James Bateman. One 
interesting item is the first appear- 
ance of "I heard of a Saviour" ("He 
pardoned a rebel like me") by Mrs. 
Read, of Belfast Shankill Corps, the 
tune being, "She grows more like 
him every day". 

Tins raises the important matter 
of the use by the Army of secular 
melodies. What is not generally rea- 
lized is that there was considerable 
opposition to this practice in the 
early days. Even in the preface to 
the first tune book (1876) the 
Founder says, "Objections may be 
felt by some friends to the occa- 
sional consecration of tunes hitherto 
called secular", and here the tunes 
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The eightieth anniversary of The Musical Sal- 
vationist, a publication of Salvation Army vocal 
music, is recognized, and a sample from the 
latest issue Is seen above. 

appeared just two months after his 
promotion to Glory.) 

The Major describes how that 
some time in 1881 he was asked by 
Miss Emma Booth to take some 
music manuscripts to the Pounder 
"for his new music book". When 
these were being delivered, the 
Founder asked, "What do you know 
about music?" He outlined his some- 
what limited studies, and the Foun- 
der said, "We are making arrange- 
ments to start a Musical Depart- 
ment, We are simply swamped — 
everybody is either singing, or play- 
ing an instrument. ... I appoint 
you to take up matters pro tern and 
see this music book through for me. 
Do your best. God bless you!" 

"This best I did until Brother 
Slater got saved," says Major Ewens, 
but it was evidently a good effort, 
seeing that Salvation Music, Volume 
2, went into print at the same time 
as the Music Editorial Department 
commenced official operations. 

Major Ewens' best-known song is 
included in the collection: "Living 
beneath the shade of the Cross." He 
has the distinction, incidentally, of 
being the first Salvationist to have 
a song with both words and music 
printed— "The Hallelujah Fountain" 
which appeared in The War Cry 
for October 21, 1882. 

There were ninety-nine songs in 
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referred to are no more unholy than 
"Auld Lang Syne", "Duncan Gray", 
"Annie Laurie", "Drink to me only", 
"John Brown's body" and eight or 
nine other similar melodies. 

In speaking of "Bless His name, 
He sets me free" ("Champagne 
Charlie is my name"), Richard 
Slater says: "It is known by all that 
the Army claims the liberty of using 
secular melodies for its songs as 
well as such as were composed for 
sacred words. But for a consider- 
able number of years after the start 
of the Army such liberty was not 
used without limitation, and some 
officers, as well as Army friends, 
questioned if it was right , . . to use 
it at all." 

An Army friend saw a reference 
to "Champagne Charlie" in The War 
Cry, and Lieut-Colonel Slater con- 
tinues, "A protest was sent to the 
Founder who at the time was not 
sure if such a music-hall melody 
should not be barred from being 
used in Army meetings, for he did 
not all at once get free from the 
conventions of his early ministerial 
associations. He gave orders, there- 
fore, that such a tune be left alone 
for the future." 

The story of Brigadier William 
Baugh's words being sung again to 
the tune at a large demonstration 
and the Founder's change of mind 



on the matter is well known; what 
is not known is how it came about 
that the Founder's orders were dis- 
obeyed!— -but all's well that ends 
well! Slater's final comment is: "Of 
course, the Army has been a gainer 
for the liberty thus given it by its 
Founder." 

It is interesting to compare the 
secular tunes included in Salvation 
Music t Volume 2, with those of the 
first tune book listed above: "Pretty 
Louise" ("Living beneath the shade 
of the Cross), "I traced her little 
footsteps in the snow" ("Oh, the 
Blood of Jesus cleanses white as 
snow"), "Father, dear father, oh, 
won't you come home?" ("Come 
home! . . . Poor sinner, to Jesus 
come home!"), "Mother kissed me 
in my dreams" ("Come, Thou burn- 
ing Spirit come"), and others of a 
similar type. "Champagne Charlie" 
and "She grows more like him 
every day" have already been men- 
tioned. 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

The next songs to be published 
were those made popular by the 
Speaking, Praying and Singing Bri- 
gade, attached to the Clapton Train- 
ing Home, under the direction of 
Herbert Booth. These songs were 
published singly at first, but after- 
ward in booklets called, Favourite 
Songs of the Salvation Songsters 
(sic). Those readers who have the 
first bound copies of The Musical 
Salvationist will find these songs 
to be bound at the back of volume 
3, designated merely, "Favourite 
Songs". 

Among the songs still in use 
which first appeared in this series 
are, "Speak, Saviour, speak" (to the 
secular melody, "Oh, kiss him for 
his mother"), "One with my Lord", 
"I'm believing and receiving", "I 
have a Saviour who's mighty to 
keep", "God's anger now is turned 
away", 'There's no one like Jesus 
can cheer me today", "Ere the sun 
goes down", "Ever Thine, Thtno 
alone" and "A wonderful Saviour is 
Jesus". 

Another publication which it is 
suitable to mention at this point, 
although not published until 1890, 
was Songs of Peace and War t mainly 
hitherto unpublished songs of Her- 
bert and Cornelie Booth. "A perfect 
trust" ("Oh, for a deeper . . ."), 
"The penitent's plea" ("Grace there 
is my every debt to pay"), "Oh, 
what a Redeemer", "Victory for 
me" and "Promoted to Glory" 
(under the title, "A soldier's 
reward") are among many still pop- 
ular songs to be found in this 
interesting volume. 

(To be continued) 
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From a Variety of Circumstances- 
A Need is Met 








ACROSS 
■"■ Army 



Canada, The Salvation 
operates some fifteen 
camps and, at all centres, opportun- 
ity is given for an expense-free 
holiday for underprivileged children 
from cities and towns surrounding 
the camp location. 

Representative of this much- 
appreciated service, is this story, 
told by the Welfare Services' Secre- 
tary, Lieut-Colonel W. Poulton, of 
the work carried on under his 
guidance. 

For over fifty years The Salvation 
Army has sent children to the Camp 
at Jackson's Point, Ontario, this 
year being no exception. This camp 
is situated on the shore of beautiful 
lake Simcoe where pure, clear 
water, excellent sandy beach, acres 
of bushland and further acres of 
playing fields make this an ideal 
holiday spot. 

The camp accommodates 144 chil- 
dren. Six groups go during the sea- 
son for periods of ten days each. 
The 1966 groups have included such 
children as: 



COMING EVENTS 

Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted 

Windsor.- Fri Sept 9 (Nurses' Graduation) 

Essex: Sat Sept 10 

Windsor Citadel: Sun Sept 1 i (Morning and 

Eveningl 
East Windsor: Sun Sepl 1 1 (Afternoon] 
North Toronto: Wed Sept 14 
Toronto Temple: Sat-Sun Sept 17.18 (Cadets' 

Welcome) 
Toronto Temple: Thurs Sept 22 
leamington: Sat-Sun Oct 1-2 

Colonel and Mrs. L. Pindred 

Mount Dennis Citadel, Sun Sepl 1 1 
*Gloce Boy: Sot-Sun Sept 24-25 
♦Halifax Citadel: Mon Sept 26 
•Mrs. Pindred will not accompany. 

Mrs. Colonel L Pindred 

Prince Rupert: Mon Sept 26 

Hazelton: Tues Sept 27 

Prince Georgei Thurs Sept 29 

Colonel A, Dixon: Winnipeg, Sun Sept 4 

Colonel W. Ross; Duckworth St. St. John's, 
Sun Sept 4; Long Pond, Sun Sept 11 
(morning)! Clarke's Beach, Sun Sept 1 1 
(evening); Corner Brook West, Sun Sept 
18 (morning); Deer toke^ Sun Sept 18 
levening); St. John's Temple, Thurs Sept 
22; Rocky Harbour Fri Sept 23; St. An- 
thony, Sat-Sun Sept 24-25. 

Ueul.-Colonel A. Moulton: Hamilton Temple, 
Sun Sept 1 1 j St. Catharines, Mon Sept 1 2; 
Branlford, Sun Sept 18; Welland, Sun 
Sept 25 

Ifeuf.-Colone) i. D, Sharp; Ljslowel, Sal-Sun 
Sept 10-11; Essex, Sot-Sun Sept 17-18 

Brigadier W. Gibson: Sherbourne St. Hostel 
Toronto, Sun Sept 1 I 



Jimmi», Nancy, Velma, whose father 
Was killed in a car accident some- 
time ago. The family are cared for 
by the provincial government through 
the mother's allowance assistance. 

* * » 

George, Michael, Valerie, whose 
mother ran off with her "boy-friend" 
and left father to cam for his chil- 
dren at well as maintain his position 
o% breadwinner. Not too much spare 
money In a family situation of this 



IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA 
FUN IN THE SUN AWAY 

nature so the Army was pleased to 
assist with a free holiday. 

• « * 

Shirley, Mary Ann, Winnie are happy 
little girls. Because at their age they 
do not understand Ihe burden carried 
by their parents. What a burden! 
Evicted became Ihe home was razed 
to make way for an apartment build- 
ing and housed, temporarily, by the 
city authorities in a dormitory nor- 
mally used for transient men, a holi- 
day awoy from these surroundings 
was a definite need. 

* * * 

Thirteen children in one house, no 
matter how large the house, means 
noise and charter and much work 
for mother. Coupled with a low in- 
come due lo lack of trade skills, Ihe 
situation can be rather hectic. Seven 
of the thirteen In this family "G" 
were given a holiday al the Camp. 
Mother saved 210 meals and had 
several days of reduced pressures, 
whilst the seven children had sun- 
shine, swimming, spiritual instruction 
and loads of food to eat for ten days. 




We Want 
to help 

YOU! 



My dear Youth-Worker: 

The harvest is past; the summer is ended, and it's bock to work for the 
grownups, and to school for the kiddies. We want to help you officers and youth- 
workers to attract children to the Sunday school. By the thorough use of our 
RALLY DAY materials you can arouse interest throughout your town or district, 
and make it the BEST RALLY DAY YETI Order now, and make sure of having 
ammunition in good time that will score a victory for the Lord. 

A. CALVERT, Lieut.-Colonei 

Trade Secretary 

ORGANIZING MATERIALS 

Rally Day postcards — attractive pictures and apt wording i.e. "Wei- 
camel"; "Hello visitor!"; "Looking for you!"; "We missed you!" 

etc. per dot. 35c 100 $2.30 

Promotion Day cards per doi. 35c 100 2.30 

Absentee, birthday and invitation cards per dor. 35c 100 2.30 

Welcome buttons per dot. 45c 100 2.00 

Rally Day programme books — Abingdon 40c each #13 44c 

WALL-CHARTS FOR ATTENDANCE OR CONTESTS 

Chart (20x24) with coloured picture of Good Shepherd; room for 40 

names; 2 columns; for 14 weeks 50c 

Chart (same she) with picture of Christ and children, room for 45 

names, 2 columns, 14 weeks 45c 

Chart (same sire] "Journey through Palestine", with map, room for 

45 names, 14 weeks 40c 

Chart, with picture of Noah's ark, same as above 40c 

Membership contest chart, two columns, for 7 weeks, room for 24 names 60c 

Stars to slick on above charts, In red, blue, silver, gold per box 15c 

AWARDS FOR BRINGING NEWCOMERS 

Bookmarks, a variety of pictures and types per dot 27c per 100 $2.00 

The Golden Rule — gold-coloured, 4" rule, with texts each 6e 

Yellow 6" ruler, with texts 6 C 

V»-tnch ribbon — red, yellow, blue, etc per yard 8c 

For the smaller children try a contest between say, "Reds" and 
"Blues", moking little bows out of the ribbon listed. Small texts 
could be awarded for every newcomer brought along, 4 of them 
to be exchanged far a larger text; two of these to be exchanged 
for a still larger text. 

Sheets of small texts (104 on a sheet) 15 C 

Sheets of texts (25 on a sheet) ]5 C 

Single wall-text (8" by 4") each 7c or 10c 

Cards for visitors to senior meetings, with spaces to be licked off, 

indicating name, address, needs, etc 2 for 5c 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 



EAGER CHILDREN ENJOY 
FROM CROWDED CITIES. 

Children of all racial origins, Anglo- 
Saxon, most European races, Chinese, 
East Indians, Negroes, and of course 
native Canadian Indians, make up 
the camp complements. By religion 
Ihe young people registered as 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, United 
Church, Presbyterian, Baptist, Men- 
nonile, Pentecostal Assembly, Mor- 
mon, Jehovah's Witnesses, Buddhist, 
and of course, Salvationists. 

All have taken the Bible instruc- 
tion and learned the simple choruses 
and prayers of the prepared course, 
We have been complimented by 
clergy of other churches on the type 
of teaching developed at the Camp. 
One set of parents confessed to us 
their chagrin when the children 
came home from camp and wanted 
to continue to say grace before 
meals. Said Father: "I was ashamed 
of myself. It brought me up with a 
jolt. Thank God for The Salvation 
Army!" 

Affluence has not yet made all 
Canadians solvent. Indeed the pov- 
erty and underprivileged level is 
only accentuated by affluence, 
rather than assuaged by its influ- 
ence. We thank our readers who 
have helped to operate such camps 
across Canada through their gifts. 



SALVATION ARMY SCOUT 
HERO 

fTTWENTY- YEAR-OLD Rover Scout 
-*- Trevor Reeves, a member of the 
6th Ilford (Salvation Army) Scout 
Troop has been awarded the Silver 
Cross for gallantry by the Chief 
Scout, Sir Charles Maclean, for the 
part he played in rescuing four 
young children from a burning 
house. 

Trevor, who lives in Stratford, 
East London, England, was told by 
neighbours that a house in the 
street was on fire. When he and his 
brother, Barry, arrived, the build- 
ing was a blazing inferno. Knowing 
that a family might be trapped in- 
side, Trevor broke down the front 
door; but could not get in because 
of the intense heat. Next, he 
grabbed a ladder, climbed to an 
upstairs window and smashed it 
with a garbage lid, but again he 
was forced back by the smoke and 
flames. 

He ran round to the back of the 
house and joined his brother, who 
by that time had found the four 
children, aged between one and five. 
Barry handed three of them out to 
Trevor but was then overcome by 
smoke, so Trevor went into the 
house and brought out the last un- 
conscious child, then assisted in giv- 
ing them all artificial respiration. 
The four children, who were alone 
in the house at the time of the fire, 
later recovered in hospital. 

Trevor was off work for several 
days after the fire, suffering from 
the effects of the smoke. 



J'aiic Twelve 



The War Cry 



Another Candidate For 
Next Training Session 



CADET GEORGE STEPHENSON, from Ihe 
Trlvandrum Training College, in South India 
Territory, will lake his second year of train- 
ing in Toronto. The 
cadet was born to 
Salvation Army officer 
parents and to has 
been in touch with 
Army activities all his 
life. He accepted 
Christ as personal 
Saviour at the age of 
fourteen. Graduation 
from high school was 
followed by four years 
of study at a Chris- 
tian college, where 
his spiritual life was 
greatly deepened. His call to offlcership 
came when he went far an Interview for a 
secular position. His testimony is found In 
Ihe words, "But what things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ." 



m CHEF MRETARTC COLDMN 



NEWS ITEMS ASSEMBLED BY COLONEL LESLIE RUSSELL 




AFRICAN ADDRESSES 

WITH the name of the capital city 
changed, the address of the 
Salvation Army Headquarters in 
Congo is: 
Lieut.-Colonel Jean-Pierre Sechaud, 

Armee du Salut, 

B.P. 8638, 

Kinshasa, 

Congo. 
The Zambia Command address is: 
Lieut.-Calvert A. Railton Graver, 

RW 193, 

Ridgeway, 

Lusaka, 

Zambia. 



MOUNT WILLIAM BOOTH has been properly 
named and dedicated and the "War Cry" 
has duly reported this evenf. While credit 
must be given hi our Calgary Advisory 
Board for prosecuting this gesture with 
the Provincial Government of Alberto, II 
Is recalled that in response to the Com- 
missioner's call for suggestions with re- 
gard to marking our 100th milestone In 
1965, Brigadier T. Dyck put forward such 
a suggestion which now has become fact. 
We readily and gratefully acknowledge 
both origin and prosecution of what is 
planned to become a permanent land- 
mark on the Thompson Highway of Al- 
berta Indicating Ihe Mount William Booth. 
We would express the highest appreci- 
ation to Premier E. C. Manning and the 
Alberta Government for the selection and 
naming of this peak of Ihe Rocky Moun- 
tain range whereby the name of William 
Booth Is perpetuated. 

* * * 

BANDSMEN OF THE SALVATION ARMY un- 
dertake many and varied duties in their 
voluntary service at different community 
levels. A special word of commendation 
Is due to the Edmonton Temple Band 
(B/M C. Davidson) and bandsman of Cal- 
gary Citadel who made the tortuous 
|ourney Into the heart of the Rockies to 
Ihe venue selected for the Thompson 



Successful Finnish Congress 

Led by Commissioner and Mrs. Wiseman 




Commissioner and Mrs. Clarence Wiseman, congress leaders In Finland, 
are seen with their translator, Ihe Training Principal, Brigadier J. Wahlstrom. 



HELSINKI was bathed in hot sum- 
mer sunshine when Salvationists 
gathered for their annual Congress 
under the leadership of Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Clarence Wiseman, 
who are both Canadian officers. 

The visitors were presented by 
the Territorial Commander (Lieut- 
Commissioner Sture Larsson). 

Finland's annual Congress has to 
be experienced to get the right 
flavour. Deeply pious concentration 
on the spiritual messages, joyous 
reunion of comrades, enthusiastic 
hand-clapping to stirring choruses 
and the great march winding 
through the city past the cathedral 
out to Brunnspark. 

This giant open-air meeting, with 
its two thousand listeners, lasts only 



one hour, but its intensity grips. 
After Commissioner Wiseman's 
forceful appeal, a man stepped for- 
ward and knelt at the improvised 
Penitent-form. He was one of the 
more than 300 seekers during the 
1966 Congress. 

Previous service in Africa had 
prepared Commissioner and Mrs. 
Wiseman for the double translation 
into both Finnish and Swedish, and 
the warmth of their words was 
carried directly into the hearts of 
their hearers. What victories were 
recorded in the long prayer meet- 
ings when the Mercy Seat was lined 
again and again with a steady flow 
of seekers! 

Television, radio and press fol- 
lowed the events of the six-day 
Congress. 



Cavalcade rendezvous where the Sunday 
Dedication Service of Mount William Booth 
was scheduled. 

The men camped on tKe site for the 
night using sleeping bags, joining the 
circle of motor-caravans bivouacked for 
the weekend. It was an acceptable gesture 
of the Saturday night when the bands- 
men gave the Cavalcoders on unrehearsed 
impromptu muslcale. The smoking fires, 
dark heights of the mountains, with the 
night sky above provided an effective 
setting for the hymns played. We soy, 
"Well done, men of the west". 



THE THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SOCIAL WORK is to be 
convened In Washington, D.C., September 
4-10, 1966. Representing the Canadian 
Territory will be Colonel Leslie Russell, 
Colonel Mabel Cralty, Ueut.-Colonel Ernest 
Fitch and Ueut.-Colonel Frank Moultan, 
It is anticipated there will be some 2,500 
delegates of which thirty-six Salvation 
Army representatives have been chosen 
coming from twelve countries. The con- 
ference Is International, non-politleal and 
non-sectarian, designed for the exchange 
of knowledge and experience ot all levels 
of social and welfare work. 

Commissioner Samuel Hepburn will be 
host an "Salvation Army Day", when the 
thirty-six Army delegates will meet In 
session together. Ueut.-Colonel Fitch is 
designated to take part In one of these 
sessions. 

* * » 

AN ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR FIELD AFFAIRS 
is being constituted under the chairman- 
ship of Ihe Field Secretary, Colonel I. 
Plndred, for the purpose of advising on 
those problems, difficulties and circum- 
stances which affect the work of a field 
officer, with responsibility to make recom- 
mendations to Ihe Commissioner concern- 
ing the well-being of officers and their 
work generally, it is hoped this council 
will provide a means of assessing present- 
day situations and necessary future plan- 
ning. 

t * * 

FURLOUGH DAYS for officers and holidays 
generally, with the annval exodus to the 
lakesldes, road tours to other provinces, 
golfing, fishing and camping have now 
become largely a recent memory. It has 
been a good summer for the purpose. 
Family re-unions, meeting old friends, 
visiting places of interest have served our 
own personal pleasure and enjoyment. 
But what of corps activities? In many 
cases there is a breach of corps service 
to bridge, a back-lag of contacts and 
Interests which have been laid aside and 
to be taken up again. This requires con- 
centration of effort and careful picking 
up the ends left loose. The gains of corps 
effort can so easily diminish and be lest 
during the summer days. 

* * * 

SUNDAY SCHOOL OUTREACH is a subject 
to engage Ihe thought ond attention of 
every Salvationist during the coming fall 
and winter. One of our Sunday schools 
hod perforce to divide their school into 




The Chief Secretary, Colonel Leslie Russell, 
Is seen at Ihe special ceremony marking Ihe 
naming of Mount William Booth. The moun- 
tain in question is seen in the background of 
the picture. 



two as there were only two teachers — 
one to handle some eighteen boys, the 
other over twenty girls — this In a larger 
corps with soldiers running Into three 
figures on the roll. 

A Crusade for Ihe young Is announced 
from September 1966 to April 1967. We 
are net on the streets as we used to be 
and our evangelism Is In danger of being 
confined. Let us reach out where our corps 
has such need! This Crusade will give 
outlet and much to occupy time and 
thought. Make it part of your consecration 
as a Salvationist to reach the young and 
win them for Gad and The Salvation 
Army. 



"SAVE OUR CHILDREN" is both a cry and 
a prayer. We want our children saved, 
to know the Truth, that it may be said 
of our boy and girl as Paul wrote of 
Timothy — 

"From a child thau hast known Ihe holy 

scriptures which are able to make thee 

wile unto salvation through faith 

which is In Christ Jesus" [II Timothy 3: 

15). 



September 3, 1966 
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IHELIGION IN THE NEWS1 



• MINNEAPOLIS — After Dr. Paul Carlson, 
a medical missionary, was slain by rebels 
in the Congo In 1964, his widow, Lois waj 
afraid she would become bitter and resentful 
about his death, she reported here. "I prayed 
the lord He would not let It happen to me," 
she told students of Minnehaha Academy at 
a chapel service. "He has kept me from 
self-pity by keeping me busy." 

Since returning to California from Africa 
with her two children, she has written a 
book that describes the ministry and martyr- 
dom of her husband and has done consider- 
able speaking. 



• ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — The United Pres- 
byterian Church plans to revamp and ex- 
pand its Sunday school system by 1968. 
The plan would eliminate the one-hour class 
for children on Sundays. Rather, this "Sunday 
school" class would be given on weekdays 
and divided into two separate sessions. 

"This is to avoid the competition of 
parents Worshipping while their children are 
in the school," said Dr. William A. Morrison, 
general secretary of the denomination's 
Board of Christian Education. The board met 
here to discuss what the Rev. Jack MacLeod 
of Philadelphia, director of interpretation, 
called lis "bold new church education plan". 



He said the plan has two other ma|or 
points: 

1. The teaching of religious and philo- 
sophical concepts at an early age, In line 
with the study of the "new mathematics" 
in the public schools. "The effect of this is 
that youngsters in church schools may be 
able to apply their Christianity to the world 
around them at an age when their parents 
are still struggling with the Bible stories 
that have no apparent meaning," said Mr. 
MacLeod. 

2. A programme stressing education of 
the Church's 200,000 Sunday school teach- 
ers. 

Dr. Morrison said church school teachers 
"were and are still traditionally ill-prepared 
for their task". 

* * * 

• LONDON, Ont. — The United Church of 
Canada anticipates three million more mem- 
bers by 1980 and needs between 800 and 
900 new churches to accommodate them, the 
Rev. M. C. Macdonald, of Toronto, said here. 

Chairman of the Board of Home Missions, 
he told the London Conference that church 
extension will continue to be a major re- 
sponsibility so long as Canada's population 
expands. In the last 20 years, he said, 730 
new churches or first units have been built, 
and 325 manses. 



MISSING PERSONS 



The Salvation Army will assist In the 
search for missing relatives. Please read 
the list below, and if you know the 
present address of any person listed, or 
any Information which will be helpful in 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your envelope 
"Inquiry". 

BROWN, Daniel (or David). Born April 
9/1913 In Ballyeastle. Height 6'. Hair 
greying and receding. Aircraft fitter and 
motor mechanic. Left Ireland in April, 
196S. Civil employee of K.A.F. (Alder- 
grove) and was formerly -with Vauxhall 
Motors, England. Served in R.A.F., Singa- 
pore. May be In Toronto or Montreal. 
Wife desires reconciliation. 66-251 

CRYER, Terence William (Terry). Bora 
September 6/1946 in Toronto, Ontario. 
Could use the surname or Uracewell or 
Andrews. Single. Scar under chin. Left 
handed. Came to Canada from Ireland in 
1964. Was last heard fruni In March, 1965. 
la very unsettled and constantly "on the 
move. His grandmother In Ireland en- 
quires. 66-202 
ERNST, Harold Gerhard. Born in Ger- 
many September 26/1919. la 5'g" tall haa 
brown hair. Left home in North Battle- 
ford, Saskatchewan, March 16/1966. 
Worked briefly in Jasper. Bought a car 
but following accident left it in Jasper. 
His Social Insurance No. is 614-238-033. 
Lutheran. Was in grade ten. Took car- 
penter tools with him. Supposedly went 
to Prince George from Jasper. Father 
most concerned and wants contact with 
son. Phone number in North Battlefonl 
is 445-4G91. 66-335 
JUTZI, Roy. Bom February 20/1934 at 
Mllverton, Ontario. Single. Height — 6'1". 
Weight 195 lbs. Was a logger. Last known 
to be In Vancouver, B.C. Was considering 
living In a. dryer climate for health rea- 
sons. Father and brother anxiously en- 
quire. They have strong wish to renew 
contact. 66-91 
MacPHERSON, Allan Gordon. Horn Feb- 
ruary 8/1912 In Agassiz, B.C. la of Scotch 
background. Single. Height 3"10". Weight 
160 lbs. Hlim. Lived often with grand- 
father, Mr. Peter Wilson, AgaBslz. His 
last letter was sent from Admaston, On- 
tario about 1950. Parents: Stewart and 
Sarah MaePherson, Hia winter, Mina, has 
great desire to locate. 66-334 
OLIVER, Jacqueline Madge Edith (nee: 
Humphrey). Born May a/1938, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants, England. Was sales clerk 
when single. Married. Came to Canada in 
April, 1964, Believed to be in the Van- 
couver area. Husband and two younjr 
children in Kngland wish to hear from 
her and to know of her well-being. 66-300 
SVENSSON, Otto. Could he uainff the 
name of SWANKON. Born March 21/1894 
in Norway. ParcntH worn Otto and In- 
trebjorg Sveuason. Wife, Mathilde, en- 
iiulres. When last she heard from him in 
192H, bis letter came rroin Toronto. Can 
anyone recall this nuin',' 19-469 
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ABOVE: A new organ 
and piano were recently 
dedicated at Leaming- 
ton, Ont. Seated at the 
keyboard of both Instru- 
ments is the corps pia- 
nist, Home League Secre- 
tary Mrs. J. Coles. In 
the background are the 
Corps Officer and Mrs. 
Lieutenant J. Thompson. 
RIGHT; Delegates to the 
recent Golden Age 
Camp in British Colum- 
bia are seen with the 
Chancellor and Mrs. 
Brigadier J. Sloan, and 
Captain and Mrs. S. 
Raldlne, who were 
guests For the day. 



Where a dash is printed, the missing word is the required solution. 

Biblical references are given In a separate section to be used if 

needed. 

REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. Mali. 5. 7. Rev. 1. 8. 2 Cor. 10. 10. Mark 
1. 12. 2 Pet. 2. 14. Ex. 28. 16. 1 Cor. IS 17. Acts 21. 20, Mark 6. 
21. John 5. 22. Luke 1. 23. Matt. 27. DOWN: 3. Gen. 27. 4. Ps. 92. 
5. Acts 9. 6. Ps. 15. 9. Deut. 32. II. Eph. 5. 13. Luke 23. IS. Ps. 
102. 18. Mark 12. 19. 1. Som. 28. 21. Matt. 13. 
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ACROSS 

1 . We should let this shine 
before men (5) 

7. One of the seven Churches 
in Asia |8] 

8. "I may not seem as if I 

would you by letters" 

17) 

10. Many were baptised in this 
of Jordan 15) 

12. Noah was described as this 
person, a preacher of right- 
eousness (6) 

14. Coloured pomegranates were 
shown upon these of the 
ephods (4) 

16. As in him all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made 
alive (4) 

17. Paul's company sailed from 
Rhodes to this place (6) 

20. "Come ye yourselves 

into a desert place" (5) 

21. Jesus described John as a 
burning and such light (7) 

22. Mary said her spirit had 
this in God her Saviour (8| 

23. Simon the Cyrenian was 
compelled to carry this (5) 



DOWN 

2. Since Ned became angeredl 
18) 

3. Esau was described as be- 
ing such a man (5) 

4. "Lord, how great are Thy 
worksl and Thy thoughts 
are deep" (4) 

5. Her other name was Dorcas 
(7) 

6. A righteous man does not 
put out his money to this 
15) 

9. Moses spoke of oil coming 

out of such rock |6) 
1 1 . Christ loved this and gave 

Himself for it (6) 
1 3. At our Lord's Crucifixion 

this was over all the land 

from the sixth to the ninth 

hour (8) 
15. The Psalmist spoke of being 

like one alone on a housej 

top (7) 

1 8. "When they shall rise from 

the dead, they neither " 

(5) 

19, Dwelling place of the wo- 
man with a familiar spirit 
(2—3) 

21. Some fell into stony places 
(4) 



SOLUTION TO THIS WEEK'S PUZZLE 
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The War Cry 



PROMOTED TO GLOR 



m 
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Tl/fRS. Emma Haskell, number 
•"-*■ three soldier on the Gait Corps, 
roll, served her Saviour and the 
Army faithfully 
for over fifty 
years in that On- 
tario centre. Al- 
though her health 
failed, causing her 
to be bed-ridden 
for the last two 
years, her confi- 
dence in God nev- 
er waned. She 
was promoted to 
Glory recently in her ninety-first 
year. 

In the absence of the corps officer, 
the funeral service was conducted 
by Brigadier A. Parkinson, assisted 
by Brigadier G. Dockeray, a son-in- 
law of the deceased. Songster Mona 
Haskell, a granddaughter, was or- 
ganist for the service, and six 
grandsons acted as pall bearers: 
Dale and Grant Haskell, Robert 
Lantz, William and David Lantz 
and Garth Dockeray. 
Two daughters and three sons 

CONGOLESE HONOUR 

TN recognition of the great educa- 
•*■ tional work she has rendered in 
the country, Lieut.-Colonel Gab- 
rielle Becquet has had conferred 
upon her by the Congolese Govern- 
ment the National Order of the 
Leopard. 

The Colonel, who entered the In- 
ternational Training College from 
Quaregnon, Belgium, was commis- 
sioned in 1936 and appointed to 
Leopoldville in the Congo. At that 
time Army work there was still in 
its infancy, and Lieutenant Becquet 
began the first girls' school, initiat- 
ing educational work in all grades. 
All the Colonel's service has been 
given in the Congo where she is at 
present Inspector of Schools and 
Territorial Youth Secretary. 

From the Belgian Government, 
for her services in the realm of 
education, the Colonel was awarded 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Order 
of the Lion, and in 1958 was ad- 
mitted to the Order of Leopold II. 



who bear testimony to their moth- 
er's godliness are Mrs, Brigadier G. 
Dockeray, Mrs. Robert Lantz, 
George, Albert and William. 

During a memorial tribute the 
following Sunday, the Corps Officer, 
Captain I. McNeilly spoke briefly 
while the band and songsters pre- 
sented "Promoted to Glory" and 
"New Jerusalem" respectively. 

* * * 
A FAITHFUL adherent of the 
** Gladstone Ave. Corps, Ottawa, 
Brother Alexander "Sandy" Wilson 
was suddenly promoted to Glory 
recently. He will be greatly missed 
for his congenial personality and 
interest in the youth work of the 
corps. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Brigadier G. Barfoot assisted by 
Major D. Houghton, of the United 
States. The Brigadier paid a fitting 
tribute and Mrs. Barfoot sang, 
"Some day the silver cord will 
break". 

Mr. Wilson is survived by his 
wife, and two children, George and 
Lois. 
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RIGHT: The four 
children of Mr. ond 
Mr». Jack Powers 
were dedicated re- 
cently at the Wood- 
bine Corps, Toronto, 
by the former Corps 
Officer, lieutenant 
Joan Turner. Also 
in uniform In the 
picture are lieu- 
tenant* A. Bridges 
and L Head. BE- 
IOW: Mrt. Sharp, of 
the Pentfrton Corp*, 
B.C. h presented 
with her home 
league secretary's 
commission by the 
Commanding Officer, 
Captain T. Wagner. 
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Daily Devotions 



SUNDAY— 

WE FORBADE HIM ... BUT JESUS SAID, 
"FORBID HIM NOT". — Mark 9:38, 39. 

We wonder If this man was discouraged 
by the disciples' harsh words. Those who 
endeavour to interpret the Spirit of Christ 
should be quite sure they are so doing or 
more harm than good may be done. 
In me Thy Spirit dwell, 

In me Thy mercies move, 
So shall the fervor of my zeal 
Be the pyre flame of love. 
MONDAY— 

FOR THIS CAUSE. — Mark 10:7 

Jesus referred to a law of God. How good 
to rest in perfect confidence in God's govern- 
ment, knowing that all His laws are un- 
alterable. Depending on acceptance or other- 
wise, each can bring to the human heart 
great Joy or sorrow. 

Thy will and wish I know are for the best; 

This gives to me abundant peace and rest. 
TUESDAY — 

AND THEY BROUGHT YOUNG CHILDREN 
TO HIM.— Mark 10:13. 

Is there significance In the proximity of 
the thoughts dealing with divorce and the 
Well-being of children? Surely the suffering 
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"MESSENGERS OF THE FAITH" SESSION 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th — 7,30 p.m. 

Training College — Open House and greetings to cadets from 
all parts of the territory. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th — 7.30 p.m. 

Bramwell Booth Temple — Public welcome and dedication of 
the "Messengers of the Faith" Session, and welcome 
home to the "Witnesses to the Faith" Session. Conducted 
by Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted. Music by North 
Toronto Band and East Toronto Songsters. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th — 11.00 a.m.; 3.00 p.m.; 7.00 p.m. 
Bramwell Booth Temple— Evangelistic Meetings conducted 
by Commissioner E. Grinsted, supported by the Training 
College Staff and Cadets. 



of children affected by the all loo prevalent 
practice of re-marriage following divorce, 
merits Christ's sharpest denunciation. 
Bear Thy lambs . . . through life's 

desert dry and dreary. 
Bring them to Thy heavenly rest. 
WEDNESDAY- 
HE WAS SAD AT THAT SAYING.— Mark 
10:22. 

Probably he was never really glad again. 
Had the young man followed Jesus, his 
heart would have been Oiled with joy. 
Lord I will follow . . . 
While my glad heart is singing, 
Christ for me. 
THURSDAY— 

10, WE HAVE LEFT ALL, AND HAVE FOL- 
LOWED THEE.— Mark 10:28. 

In that word "all" is Included the per- 
fect satisfaction of glorious abandonment 
ta God's will. If we cannot fully trust God 
here, how are we going fo manage through 
eternity? On what or whom will we trust 
for our maintenance, companionship and 
enjoyment then? 

All that I am and have. 
Thy gifts so free, 
in joy, in grief, through life. 
Dear Lard, for Theel 
And when Thy face I See, 
My ransomed soul shall be 
Through all eternity 
All, all for Thee, 
FRIDAY— 

AND WHOSOEVER OF YOU WILL BE THE 
CHIEFEST, SHALL BE SERVANT OF AU. — 
Mark 10:44. 

When the lowly and oft humiliating tasks 
are done for Him, we are content in spirit 
fo do whatever is our lot, hence the spirit 
is master of the situation and we have, In 
Him become overcomers. 

End of my every action, Thou, 

In all things Thee I see; 
Accept my offered labour now, 
1 do it unlo thee. 
SATURDAY- 
HE CALLED THEE. — Mark 10:49. 
Imagine an unkempt, blind old beggar 
whose Intense earnestness and faith had 
been rewarded by the gift of sight being 
called by the Son of God to follow Him In 
the way, Imagine Jesus seeing the possibi- 
lities in us, for service! The wonder Is that 
some refuse to heed the call. 
Calling for theel 
The Saviour is calling, is calling for thee! 



NEWS AND NOTES 



A WARM friend of the Army, and 
**• a member of the advisory Board 
of Regina, Mr. Albert Hume passed 
away recently in his home city. He 
is survived by his wife, the former 
Eva Merritt, a member of an out- 
standing Army family in Canada. 

Mr. Hume served on the advisory 
board for over 20 years, and showed 
his interest in practical ways, such 
as serving as publicity chairman for 
a recent capital campaign in Regina. 

* 
Brigadier Hilda Pickles will be 
returning to her missionary appoint- 
ment in East Africa, and arrange- 
ments for her departure from Cana- 
da are as follows: Call for her 
to leave Montreal, October 
28, 1966, aboard the S.S. Carmania, 

• 

Mr. Wallace McKeen, tailor at the 
Trade Department for many years, 
passed away recently. The Trade 
Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Calvert, conducted the funeral 
service. 

• 

Mrs. Brigadier W. B. Jones (R) 
and other members of the family 
acknowledge with sincere thanks 
every expression of sympathy re- 
ceived following the recent passing 
of their father, Major J. Oake. 

* 

Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel R. Tilley (R) 
wishes to thank all who sent ex- 
pressions of sympathy on the recent 
passing of her daughter, Motie, Mrs. 
Melvin Ball, in Washington, D.C. 

• 

Brigadier D. Taylor, who has just 
completed another term of mission- 
ary service in Africa, has returned 
to her homeland for a well-deserved 
furlough period. 

• 

Mr. Bruce Switzer, of Brockville, 
Ont., has received word from the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, To- 
ronto, that he has received first 
class honours in the A.R.C.T. exam- 
ination in euphonium. 

* 

An anonymous gift of ten dollars 
has been received by the Welfare 
Services' Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Poulton, marked, "for welfare 
work". 
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QUICK 

CANADIAN 

FACTS 



ANEW and enlarged edition of 
Quick Canadian Facts, the 
pocket annual of facts about Canada, 
has been released. This low-cost, 
up-to-date, comprehensive reference 
book covers history and geography, 
population, government and politics, 
the economy, industry and finance. 
It is a valuable addition to any 
household or office library, and many 
high schools now recommend it to 
their students as a study aid. 

The book is crammed with facts 
but it is a long way from being 
simply a statistical record. For in- 
stance, there's the colour of the 
country's history in this lead para- 
graph from the section on trans- 
portation: 

HISTORICAL 

"The lakes and rivers were Cana- 
da's first travelways. The Indians 
did not know the wheel and had 
no wheeled vehicles, but their birch- 
bark canoe was nearly ideal for the 
white man's inland exploration and 
for the fur trade. The word canoe 
is from the Spanish "canoa", used 
by the natives of the Caribbean to 
denote a boat. 

West coast Indians fashioned dug- 
out canoes; some, made from cedar 
trunks, carried a crew of fifty, often 
for sea voyages of hundreds of miles. 
The Eskimo canoe was the skin- 
covered kayak, a one-man hunting- 
craft, or the umiak, a large open 
vessel something like a whaleboat. 
But it was the birch-bark canoe 
that Europeans adapted to their 
needs. By their combined labour an 
Indian and his wife could construct 





one in about two weeks. The bark 
canoe was light and easily portaged, 
and even serious damage could be 
patched or caulked with resin on 
the spot. 

The war-canoe was the pattern 
for the fur traders' great freighter 
canoe which, manned by a dozen 
voyageurs, could carry two tons of 
merchandise. Light canoes often 
covered the distance from Fort Wil- 
liam to Montreal in ten days. One 
of the handicaps faced by officers 
of the Hudson's Bay Company in 
their rivalry with the Montreal- 
based North West Company was the 
difficulty of obtaining birch-bark 
canoes since the birch tree is not 
found in the Bay area. 

Here is an excerpt from the sec- 
tion on the weather: "The highest 
temperatures officially recorded in 
Canada, in southern Alberta and in- 
terior British Columbia, have been 
115 degrees; the lowest on record, 
reported from Snag, in the Yukon 
Territory in February, 1947, is 81 
degrees below zero. Precipitation is 
highest on the west coast, in some 
places averaging over 100 inches 
annually; the Atlantic provinces 
average 40 inches, southern Ontario 
and Quebec 35 inches, interior Can- 
ada from the Rockies to the Great 
Lakes 15 to 20 inches, the northern 
Territories 10 inches." 

FLAG 

Here is the proper flag protocol: 
"It is proper etiquette to hoist the 
flag each day at sunrise and lower 
it at sunset; it is left flying all night 
only at sea. Used as an indoor dec- 



oration, the flag should be gathered 
and not permitted to fall below the 
level of the eyes of a seated person. 
A worn and unserviceable flag 
should be burned to prevent its un- 
dignified and improper use." 

An item on population growth: 
"The greatest expansion occurred in 
the first years of this century as the 
wheat-growing possibilities of the 
West became known and the rail- 
roads — building at the rate of 
nearly three miles a day in all the 
years from 1900 to 1914 — made 
possible the fuller development of 
the country. In those years nearly 
three million immigrants came to 
Canada and 1913 set the all-time 
peak of 400,870." 

The new edition of Quick Cana- 
dian Facts certainly qualifies for 
the description of "the Canadian 
pocket encyclopedia." 
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TEN POSITIVE 
COMMANDMENTS ( 

1. Thou shalt enjoy this lovely 
world which God has 
made; sun, moon and stars; 
fields, flowers, and trees; 
wind, warmth and rain; 
earth, sea and sky. 

2. Thou shalt enjoy the gijts 
of love from parents, sweet- 
heart, wife, the love which 
goes on loving when you 
are most unlovely. 

3. Thou shalt enjoy home — 
where you do not visit but 
belong; where your ab- 
sence means a gap which 
no one else can fill. 

4. Thou shalt enjoy the trust- 
fulness of little children 
and their adoring belief 
that there is nothing you 
do not know and nothing 
you cannot do. 

5. Thou shalt enjoy friends, 
their loyalty and fellow- 
ship, their constancy in 
sorrow, and their unpro- 
testing acceptance of your 
timely help. 

6. Thou shalt enjoy whole- 
some laughter, the ludi- 
crous incident, and the 
side-splitting joke. 

7. Thou shalt enjoy art , 
music, literature, elo- 
quence, animals, singing, 
rhythm, games. 

8. Thou shalt enjoy the privi- 
lege of helping others; the 
poor and sick, the aged and 
maimed. 

9. Thou shalt enjoy peace. 
This peace shall not attach 
only to your circumstances: 
it shall abide in your heart. 

10. Thou shalt enjoy God; the 
knowledge that He is there 
and that He is love; that 
He cares for all. 

— Dr. William Sangster 
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WHAT'S IN A WIG? 

1VHAT do Portugal, South Korea, In- 
TT donesia, Yugoslavia and Poland 
have in common? Good hair, that's what. 
In case you're not sure what good hair 
is — it's unbleached, uncoloured, un- 
tinted, non-straightened, non-permanen- 
ted and generally non-tortured, in the 
ways of North America. 

All these countries annually export 
pounds and pounds of the finest hair in 
the land to North American wigrnakers. 
First-class blonde Scandinavian hair, 
generally reputed to be the finest avail- 
able, sells for $150 a pound. Wigs 
account for an eight million dollar 
business in Canada. 
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Hair is graded according to quality 
and length before it is sold to the wig 
makers in one pound bundles, starting 
at $25 a pound for the poorest quality. 
After dyeing, the hair is sewn onto a 
nylon thread, then applied in a circular 
pattern to a net cap made of stiffened 
silk and cotton. The process is partly 
done by machine, partly by hand. The 
finished wig resembles an English 
thatched roof before styling, but once 
skilled hairdressers go to work on the 
hair, it quickly takes on shape. The cost 
of a wig is not cheap, but any woman 
with stringy hair who has had the day 
saved by one of these beautifully combed 
creations, will attest that they're worth 
every penny. 
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The War Cry 



